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Post-War Agriculture 


A WAR of siege naturally increases, in a crowded 
island, the importance of the domestic food 
production industry, and from the outbreak of the war, 
the rapid expansion of British agriculture has had a 
foremost place in the plans for a war economy. Indeed, 
it is virtually the only respect in which the Govern- 
ment’s pre-war plans have not had to be drastically over- 
hauled. In the debate in the House of Commons last 
week, the Minister of Agriculture was able to report 
that the output of cereals and straw this year will be 
at least half as much again as in peacetime, derived from 
a ploughed-up area 45 per cent larger. This result has 
owed something to the chances of the weather, but it 
nevertheless reflects credit both on the Ministry and on 
the farming community. 

The increase in food production has, of course, been 
achieved only by a radical departure from the normal 
criteria of peacetime. Guaranteed markets and increased 
Prices have largely removed the farmer’s usual pre- 
occupation; he has not been required to make his farming 
pay in any real sense of the word. He has been relieved 
of the commercial burdens of farming, and has been able 
to apply himself entirely to its technical problems. Not 
unexpectedly, he likes the change, and there is a notice- 
ably growing tendency on the part of the agricultural 
community to suggest that there will be some natural 
justice in allowing the farmer to remain at war for all 
ume to come. Other industries have also turned them- 
selves inside out for the war effort, and will have to go 
through the very painful process of changing back again 
when the war is over. But from these penalties of national 
service, British agriculture, it would seem from the 
fashionable argument, is to be exempt. Having attained 
to the desirable state of possessing an unlimited market 
for his produce at prices which enable him to double the 
wages he pays and enjoy a good profit besides, the farmer 
Must—so the public is invited to agree—be protected 
— any return to the unpleasant realities of former 


This line of thought was implicit, rather than explicit, in 
many of last week’s speeches. The Minister himself, it is 
true, was coy on the subject of post-war agriculture. 
Apart from a promise that nothing would be substantially 
changed before 1945 and an astonishing attack on cheap 
food, he revealed nothing of his Ministry’s plans. But 
other Members were more forthright. Sir Ian Fraser, 
for example, went so far as to say that “now 
is the time to cash in on” the prevailing sentiment 
towards agriculture; he invited “those directly or 
indirectly interested in the land” to “come together to 
take advantage of the unity of spirit which now exists.” 
If Sir Ian has stopped to reflect what would happen were 
other sections of the community to try to take advantage 
of their wartime importance, the fact was not apparent 
from his remarks. 


The Cost of Agriculture 


There will be no quarrel in any quarter with the 
desirability of many of the foremost objects of the 
farmers’ plans. Least of all will there be any objection to 
the desire to provide the agricultural labourer with a 
living wage and decent conditions of life. The extent to 
which the farmer suffers from the wide fluctuations of 
prices for his crops and produce and from unpredictable 
changes in the size of his market—these too are widely 
recognised, and there will be little disagreement with 
the desirability of providing him with fixed prices and 
assured markets. There will be a general desire also that 
the farming land of the country should be in good heart 
rather than semi-derelict, and that the prices obtained 
should be sufficient to keep the capital equipment of 
the industry up to par. 

All these things—increased wages, stable prices, assured 
markets, adequate returns—are desirable. All of them 
can be provided by the action of the State. It may be 
that even a predominantly urban electorate will wish 
to provide them. All of this can be done—but at a price. 
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If the farm labourer and the farmer are to get more 
money, it must come from somewhere, and the source 
must be the community at large, whether as taxpayers 
or as consumers. The dimensions of the cost that the 
community will have to pay to realise the farmers’ dream 
are very rarely realised. Sir Daniel Hall has estimated that 
in 1938-39 agriculture was costing the community over 
£100 millions a year in subsidies, remission of taxation, 
and prices above the world level. Since then the wages 
bill has been increased by between £30 and £40 millions 
a year. The policy of higher prices and guaranteed 
markets is also very costly; it was calculated in The 
Economist in January, 1939, that the peacetime cost of 
applying it, even with prices and quantities far lower than 
those now contemplated, might well be over £30 millions 
a year. In short, the cost of doing what the farmers want 
could not be very much short of £200 millions a year. 

This is an enormous figure. The question immediately 
arises whether it is not altogether too large to be con- 
sidered as a permanent burden for peacetime. However 
the money is raised, it must be regarded as an addition 
to the cost that.the nation pays for its food. There is 
some risk of the basic fact being forgotten that the 
fundamental purpose of the agricultural industry is not 
to provide farmers and farm labourers with a living 
but to provide the people with food. Certainly there has 
been no slackening during the war, but rather an intensi- 
fication, of the determination to improve the nutrition 
of the nation, and no twisting of logic can pretend that 
an increase of something like 10 per cent in the nation’s 
food bill is a step in that direction. 


Small but Prosperous 


But, in any case, whether the limit is set at £100 
millions or £150 millions or £200 millions, there must 
ne a limit somewhere. At some point the agricultural 
interest will have to realise the choice that is before 
them between a prosperous agriculture and a large agri- 
culture. Whatever the sum of money that the public will 
find, it can either be used to secure high wages and high 
prices for a limited volume of production or less wages 
and high prices for a larger volume of production. The 
higher the cost of maintaining a thousand men on the 
land, the fewer thousands can be maintained for a given 
cost. Some excuse might be needed for harping on this 
very simple arithmetic if it were not so frequently ignored, 
or left to be evaded by some (undisclosed) magic of 
“greater efficiency.” Greater efficiency is, of course, to 
be desired—indeed, to be demanded if*subsidies are to 
be provided on this scale. But however great the efficiency 
of cultivation, it will still be true that the higher the 
costs of production (whether through higher wages or 
higher profits) the smaller the industry that can be 
maintained for a given price. This being so, the only 
answer that the community can make to the new agri- 
cultural policy that is being asked for, is this: If higher 
wages, fixed prices, assured markets and increased returns 
are provided by the State, they must be accompanied by 
a severe limitation of the volume of agricultural output. 
Indeed, if they are to be provided on the present scale, 
it may .be necessary to reduce the size of British agricul- 
ture below its pre-war level. A prosperous agriculture 
in this country must be a small agriculture. If it is to 
be large, prosperity cannot be guaranteed. 

Of these two alternatives, there is little doubt that 
the small, prosperous agriculture is to be preferred. The 
community’s money, however much it may turn out to 
be, can better “be spent on improving the lot of those— 
or some of them—who already draw their living from 
the land than on increasing their numbers. There are 
two main reasons for this choice. First, the history of 
material progress is one of the movement of workers away 
from the land and into urban pursuits. Even with maxi- 
mum efficiency, the productivity of one man-day’s work in 
agriculture is less than that of one man-day’s work in 
industry or in other non-agricultural occupations. The 
chief reason for the high standard of living in Great 
Britain is to be found in the low proportion of the 
total labour force engaged in the relatively unproductive 
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calling of agriculture. To attempt to raise this pr 
tion by artificial means would be a retrograde = 
Secondly, a greater total production of food inevitably. 
with a stable population, means lower imports 
increase in consumption is, of course, out of the question 
if the cost of the community’s existing food is to 
increased by some £200 millions. The American 
Government has already invited British assistance in 
freeing the channels of international trade. A 
altogether from the serious repercussions on British export 
trade, it would cause the most serious Objections, no 
merely in the Uniged States, but in the Dominions, too, 
if Great Britain were to start the new era by a deliberat 
choice of restriction and autarky. 

Against these two arguments, the only reason that cay 
be advanced for a larger domestic production of food, jn 
peacetime, is the need for security in war. But it is , 
very poor argument. It is quite true that, for the second 
time in a generation, the British people are short of food, 
But it has also been shown for the second tim 
in a generation that sea-power can keep the ocean 
routes open. Security can be much more cheaply and 
effectively obtained by a reserve of shipping and by stocks 
of food than by any practicable, permanent increase in the 
output of British agriculture. Moreover, there are dangers 
in the familiar argument. It has been conclusively demon. 
strated that the supreme bottleneck in the British wa 
effort is neither food nor shipping but manpower, and 
there is nothing more wasteful of manpower than to 
grow food at home. The greatest advantage that Britain 
has over Germany lies in the fact that it takes 162 men 
in Germany to provide food for 1,090 consumers, and 
only 98 in this country. Britain would be not stronger 
but weaker for war if, in peacetime, she grew more of her 
food at home, and it is very questionable whether the 
ploughing-up campaign has not already been driven too 
far and imposed an unnecessarily large burden on the 
supply of man-power. 


Cheap Food 


The apparent willingness of the British public to pay 
more for its food than it is compelled to is not an 
economic decision ; however the details of its application 
are arranged, it will reduce the standard of living below 
what it might otherwise be. But the incidence of the 
burden will, of course, be very different according to 
the methods adopted for raising the money. Broadly 
speaking, the money can be taken from the taxpayer or 
the consumer ; and, again speaking broadly, the method 
of taking it from the taxpayer means that the reductions 
in the standard of living can be arranged to fall on 
luxuries, while taking it from the consumer inevitably 
means a lower consumption of food. It was on this subject 
that Mr Hudson uttered some remarks which must have 
taken the Commons’ breath away, since there is no other 
way of explaining the absence of immediate protest. He 
congratulated the representatives of the Trade Unions on 
their abandonment of the cry of cheap food. 

It was the cry of cheap food which depressed agti- 
cultural wages and kept them depressed. Cheap food 
. .. Meant sweated labour, and, above all, sweated land 
in the primary producing countries overseas, and it was; 
incidentally, also responsible . . . for much of the 
curtailment of our export trade, and much of the conse- 
quent unemployment. 


One is astonished only at Mr Hudson’s moderation 
not pursuing his argument to the logical conclusion that 
the more the people of England pay for their food - 
better off they will be. How is it possible, in this yeat ° 
grace, for a responsible Minister to use such language 
How is it possible for him to forget that, even in viel 
time, the diet of half the people of this country could 
improved with advantage to their health, or that at leas 
one-fifth—and much more than one-fifth of the aa 
—are definitely under-nourished? How 1s it et 
for the Conservative Party to pretend that it 1s a 
in the welfare of the people if it permits its leaders 
talk nonsense like this? ot 
The argument for cheap food is not only, and ® 
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mainly, one of equity ; it rests on the fundamental 
economics of Great Britain’s place in the world. The 
only natural advantages that this country ever possessed 
were plentiful coal, a native spirit of enterprise and a 

sition at the cross-roads of the world. The first is now 
of dwindling importance ; the second is being choked by 
monopolistic economics and the growing rigidities of the 
social structure ; only the third remains, and the ability 
of a crowded and poorly dowered island to retain almost 
the highest standard of living in the world rests on the 
skill with which the nation takes advantage of its place in 
the world. This is not, of course, new doctrine ; it has 
been the very foundation of British wealth and greatness 
for a century past, and still is. The Englishman’s ability 
and willingness to get his food and his raw materials 
cheaper than any of his competitors have given him a 
headstart in competition—it is the only advantage that 
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remains. Whatever amendments and modifications are 
made to the old uncontrolled structure of Free Trade and 
laisser-faire—and many will have to be made—this 
basic principle must remain untouched. There must be 
no interference with cheap food or cheap materials. That 
way ruin lies. It is only because the nation is wealthy 
that subsidies to agriculture can be contemplated. It 
follows that their burden must fall entirely on the nation’s 
margin of luxury, and not at all on the price of food, 
which is at once a necessary of life and, through its effect 
on industrial wages, a basic constituent of the cost of 
production. The cost of assistance to agriculture must 
come out of the ordinary Budget, and be raised, in the 
ordinary way, by taxation adjusted to the capacity to pay. 
The community has a right to choose in which ways it 
will dispense its bounty. And its ruling must be that food 
comes before farmers. 


Atrican Front 


HE battle for Libya has entered its second phase. 

The first began with the opening of the offensive at 
dawn on November 18th. British columns swept across 
the frontier below Sidi Omar, advanced far into enemy 
territory, swung to the sea, and presumably attempted 
an immediate junction with the defenders of ‘Tobruk. The 
fact that this encircling movement trapped the bulk of 
General Rommel’s mechanised forces in a rough triangle 
between the sea, the Egyptian frontier and the line of 
the British advance suggests that the attack came only 
just in time to forestall an Axis attempt to invade Egypt. 

The second phase opened with the attempt of the 
British—by a sortie from Tobruk and by a further 
advance from the south-east—to close the line behind the 
trapped Axis armies. The Germans’ counter-efforts to 
force their way through the gap between the raised 
ground of the Gebel el Aqaba and the outer perimeter 
of Tobruk’s defences brought the opposing forces to a 
standing battle round Sidi Rezegh. Here a struggle has 
developed unique in military history. On the open desert, 
the tanks manceuvre for position like ships at sea, and the 
two terrifying armadas first remained locked in a gigantic 
struggle for over five days, the line of battle swaying 
backwards and forwards through Sidi Rezegh. Then, 
after a pause for regrouping and reinforcements, the 
battle has been joined again. Its outcome is still in doubt. 
Meanwhile, a column of New Zealanders, after capturing 
Bardia and Gambut, is advancing in the rear of Rommel’s 
armies, and another British column has driven south, to 
- and Aujila, only one hundred miles from the Gulf 

irte, 

The success of the opening phase is all the more 
remarkable in that to most observers—including General 
Rommel—it can have seemed only a matter of time before 
the blow would fall. To anyone, save the most inveterate 
“western fronter,” Libya was the obvious scene for 
the longed-for British offensive. Only in Libya did 
German and British armies face each other across a land 
frontier. Only in Libya were the problems of supply 
facing the two armies of equal complexity. The only 
problem was whether Britain’s new commitments in the 
Middle East had made such a claim on the Army of the 
Nile that the offensive could not be mounted. 

The immediate objective of the campaign is, naturally, 
the clearing of Libya. If Great Britain were in control 
at the frontiers of Tunisia, the Allied defence line would 
stretch from the waist of the Mediterranean to Murmansk 
and Singapore. The acquisition of Benghazi and Tripoli 
as naval air bases would greatly increase Britain’s striking 
Power against Italy. In the air, the scope of the devastating 

ombing attacks of recent weeks, during which the 
southern Italian supply ports have been battered ruthlessly, 
could be extended to new and more distant military and 
industrial targets. The more nearly Italy is reduced to 
impotence, the greater charge it becomes upon Berlin 


and the more wavering will be its support in the event of 
German reverses on other fronts. 

The naval advantage of controlling Tripoli is obvious 
enough. It is a fully equipped base and it would provide 
the Navy with a centre for operations much nearer the 
dangerous straits between Sicily and Tunis. The exploita- 
tion of such an advantage to ensure a complete opening 
of the Mediterranean for the convoying of British supplies 
to the Caucasian battlefront would, however, depend upon 
the situation in Tunis. Bizerta is the key to the Straits— 
the “ pistol pointed at the heart of Italy ’’—and if, under 
new pressure, the French were to permit the Nazis to 
“ protect” Tunis against the advancing British, the ship- 
ping position in the Mediterranean might for a time 
become still more hazardous, even if the whole Libyan 
coastline were in British hands. 
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[Reproduced by permission of the ‘‘ News Chronicle” 


The probiem of Libya thus cannot be divorcea from 
the problem of North Africa as a whole. The conquest of 
Libya would place Great Britain in a position to take a 
direct hand in the political and strategic game which is 
being played out in the French North African depende:- 
cies. Once strongly ensconced on the Tunisian frontier, 
Great Britain would be able to strengthen the faltering 
hands of Vichy, or, if necessary, take over the cards. Any 
British action in French North Africa is of course impossi- 
ble until the common land frontier is established—and it 
would be very foolish to count any unhatched chickens. 
But if it can be established, these territories, from Dakar 
to Tunis, should prove one of the decisive fronts of the 
war. “Hemisphere defence” has carried the United 
States to Iceland, to Newfoundland, to the Caribbean, to 
Dutch Guiana, to joint bases*in Brazil; but hemisphere 
defence may well be to the next phase in American policy 
what Cash-and-Carry was to Lend-Lease. If fighting over- 
seas comes to be seen and to be accepted as a necessary 
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part of the task of defeating Hitlerism, the entry point for 
American intervention is geographically and strategically 
obvious—in the great westward hump of Africa opposite 


the Caribbean. From this point of view, the fighting in 

Libya is the first stage in a vast campaign stretching out 

in time and space and turning on control of the sea coasts 
‘of French Africa. 


Germany’s increased pressure on Vichy shows that the 


Nazi leaders are alive to Libya’s significance in the 
general perspective of the war. Pétain abandoned General 
Weygand almost in the hour of the launching of the 
British attack. The diplomatic offensive in Berlin, Paris 
and Vichy for effective control in North Africa can be 
likened to a race run with the armies of General Auchin- 
leck. Who will reach the frontiers of Tunisia first, the 
Allies by crushing the resistance of Rommel’s army or 
the Nazis and their quislings by thrusting from office 
France’s loyal colonial civil servants and officers? It is 
possible, of course, that Pétain, by throwing General 
Weygand overboard, is only lightening the sledge, not 
changing its direction. The Germans are reported to have 
made other demands than for Weygand’s dismissal: for 
the use of the French Mediterranean bases and for the 
convoying by the French fleet of Axis soldiers. It has been 
a custom at Vichy to combine a certain amount of con- 
cession with some measure of resistance, and it is sug- 
gested in some quarters that neither General Juin nor 
General Barreau, who are to divide the military com- 
mand of French North Africa between them, nor the 
Secretariat which is to take Weygand’s place, is likely to 
surrender lightly all the positions of control to the Nazis 
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—and there is fairly general agreement that. 
penetration in North Africa has been on a li 

It requires a great deal of optimism, ho 
on this interpretation. The melancholy hist 
collaboration has proved the folly of any polj 
agreement. Even if the Nazis do ar hile on 
steps at a time, one step at least is conceded and ne 
time the ground of independence upon which Vichy 
stands is lessened by so much. A year of collg 
has increased the Nazis’ stranglehold and given q grow 
ing number of Frenchmen a vested interest in it The 
prisoners of war are still in Germany and in the background 
there is the new technique of mass execution. From 
North Africa are arriving reports of widespread 
changes in the staffing of France’s colonial army anj 
administration. This can mean one thing only. Weygand 
is to be followed out of office by Weygand’s men. Th: 
officials who take their place will be the creatures gf 
Darlan. 

The probability of a wholesale deterioration in th: 
integrity and independence of French North Africa dogs 
not affect the immediate issue of the campaign in Libya, 
It only increases the urgency of a speedy British success, 
If Vichy and the North African administration are stil] 
wavering, a resounding German defeat might restor: 
to them a little of the courage they so sadly lack. If they 
have sold the pass, it is essentjal that a powerful British 
army should be within striking distance of Bizerta before 
the Germans have time to exploit Vichy’s surrender. Even 
more than in Syria, speed and decision are the key to 
victory. 
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Women’s Pay 


OMEN are scarce. In the last war, nearly 1,700,000 

women entered industry from domestic service, 
household duties and idleness. In this war, the need is 
even greater. Twenty-one months ago, Mr Churchill called 
for another million women in war industry, and only a 
few days ago Mr Bevin appealed for a million more wives 
to do war work. Inside industry, there has been a large 
transfer of women from civilian work; and, if the 
women’s auxiliary services are included, it may be that 
more than a million women have already entered war 
employment from outside. The task now is to call up the 
reserves ; and this will not be done in sufficient time or on 
a sufficient scale unless their pay and conditions of work 
are made economically attractive. 

Numerically, women have been at a discount in this 
country for a generation ; they outnumber men, and the 
jobs traditionally open to them are narrowly restricted. 
In wartime, they are at premium as workers ; and, for 
efficient mobilisation, no less than for the sake of fairness, 
it is necessary for this fact to be registered in the struc- 
ture of wages. In peacetime, outside the narrow range of 
specifically women’s jobs, such as domestic service and 
nursing, all ill-paid, women tended to be employed in 
commerce and industry because they could be induced 
to work for lower pay than men; because of their 
restricted openings, the supply of women workers always 
tendéd to exceed the demand. In wartime, the boot is on 
the other foot ; women must be mobilised for industry 
because there is a shortage of men. Whereas, formeriy, 
many women competed for relatively few jobs in a range 
of occupations limited by tradition, prejudice, training 
and aptitude, the demand for their services now threatens 
to outrun the supply. In consequence, it is expedient as 
well as right that women should gain on the roundabouts 
of warwork what was denied them on the swings of com- 
petitive employment in the past. 

This is not a simple exercise in social justice, but a 
problem in industrial economics. The point is that the 
war has changed the standing of women in the labour 
market. “Equal pay for equal work” is obviously a 
right principle—in peace or war. It is always a target to 
be striven for. If wages could be decided solely on moral 


grounds, there would be no more to be said, for the old 
argument that women should be paid less than men 
because “they have no families to keep” is completely 
fallacious. Women very often do have dependants ; men 
often do not ; and, in any case, wages are not fixed by 
family circumstances or the number of a worker’s depend- 
ants. Nor, however, are they fixed by moral considera- 
tions. By and large, they are fixed by supply and demand. 
If the price of labour is fixed at a level higher than would 
bring the demand for workers and the supply of them 
in the market into balance, there will be unemployment ; 
and, in peacetime, the demand for women workers 1 
gainful occupations was artificially restricted by custom 
and convention, and women’s chief work, which is still 
in the home, was not paid at all. The economic reasons 
why women’s wages tend to be lower than men’s are 
plain enough. 

This does not mean, however, that, even in peacetime, 
the inferiority of women’s rewards is unchangeable. The 
demand for women’s work is not an immutable economic 
fact, but rather a social phenomenon quite capable of 
being changed. The position of women can be improved 
in normal times, not simply by raising their wages 4 
round—which, other circumstances being unaltered, would 
only throw a proportion of them out of work—but by 
altering the outlook which dictates that women should be 
employed only in a certain limited range of occupations. 
The path of the: reformer in peacetime is clear. It 1s ' 
increase the demand for women’s services by removing 
the existing arbitrary restrictions on their employment, 
as, for instance, the ban, which runs through the pro 
fessions and enters into commerce and industry, on the 
employment of married women ; and to spread the supply 
by establishing the desirability, from the woman’s pol 
of view as well as that of society, of bringing women oe 
occupations which they have not previously thought 0 
entering. 

The immediate point is that, temporarily at any 1l° 


_ the war has done the reformers’ work for them. ihe 


demand for women workers has been increased ; = 
the number of occupations into which they are ¢agct 
admitted is growing. But in spite of the greatly increas 
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number of women coming forward, there is still a 
shortage ; and the problem is to secure a sufficient supply. 
It is necessary as well as desirable that the altered bar- 
gaining power of women in the labour market should be 
allowed to have its effect. 

In industry, the issue needs no thrashing out. It was 
thrashed out twenty-five years ago. Mr Lloyd George laid 
down the principle in the last war that “if women turn 
out the same quantity of work as men, they should receive 
the same pay.” It is a principle that cannot be gainsaid. 
Minimum wages were then fixed for women war workers ; 
fully skilled women were to be paid men’s time rates ; 
men’s piece rates were to be paid to women workers ; 
and the low wages in the traditional women’s occupations 
were to be levelled up towards the wages being paid to 
women replacing men in men’s jobs. There was evasion by 
employers, it is true. But women’s wages in industry, 
which averaged no more than Ios. or 12s. a week in 1913, 
were trebled in five years. These principles have been 
stated again this tme. What is needed is to apply them 
fully and effectively. Once more, there is a wide gap 
between the wages of women in women’s jobs and the 
wages of women replacing men. For the trade unions, 
“equal pay for equal work ” is mainly the means of safe- 
guarding the pay and conditions of men replaced by 
women. In the general run of women’s jobs in factories 
or, for instance, in the Post Office, wages seem to 
range between 45s. and 50s. a week. In engineering, 
women over 21 start at 43s. a week, and can rise with 
overtime to 60s. London bus conductresses, replacing 
men, start at 73s. 10d. and can rise to gos. The fact that 
women engineers in training are paid 4s. a week more 
than when they start on production work is a stupid 
anomaly. In the cotton industry, an established women’s 
trade, wages are too low to attract married women back 
to work. 

In general, therefore, the right and proper policy in 
wartime is to allow women’s pay to find the level set by 
the importance of women’s work to the war effort. To a 
considerable extent “equal pay for equal work” is a 
practical proposition. There are, however, special prob- 
lems. The supply of unmarried women is being used up, 
and the need now is for wives and mothers, with their 
peculiar responsibilities. It was argued in the last war, by 
employers, that women should be paid less than men, 
even at the same work, because they produced less, and 
because they raised expenses by requiring special super- 
vision and facilities. Married women with family ties 
need time for shopping and other duties ; and special 
provision has to be made for the care of their children. 
This is not an argument either against their employment 
or for their being paid inadequately. They must be em- 
ployed because the war effort needs them. There is no 
alternative, and they will not come forward unless they 
are te be in a position to discharge their domestic and 
financial responsibilities. 

It is too little realised, in fact, that the women have the 


whip-hand. The problem is simply to make war-work 
The Spirit of the People 


The debate on the Address ranged far and wide, the 
an bizarre contribution perhaps being a meticulous recital 
an ae of the “ bona fide traveller.” But some very 
- emes stood out, and one was a sense of frustration— 
: of defeatism, for the notes of resolution and_ confidence 
_ very marked, but rather of questioning. Sir Richard 
— voiced it when he claimed that conflicts of economic 
ee many of them quite natural and inevitable as things 
“aa holding up the war effort. Sir George Schuster 
au . when he recorded the remark that, at a meeting 
a elve industrial magnates in his constituency, there 
a hot a man sitting round this table who has not a feeling 

Stievance against the Government, a feeling that he has 
= messed about and that his desire for help has been 
strated.” Sir Roger Keyes voiced it when he spoke of 
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sufficiently attractive. The effect of income tax upon the 
earnings of married women illustrates how recruits are, 
in tact, being held back. It is wholly irrational that a 
married woman in war work, if her husband’s income 
reaches the full income tax level, should therefore receive 
as net income only half the income received by an un- 
married woman doing the same job. Both are equally 
needed ; and there is a very strong case—in peacetime as 
well as in wartime—for the separate assessment of the 
earned income of husband and wife. If the women are 
wanted to win the war, they must be given the same net 
inducement (after taxes and family expenses) as men. It 
can, of course, be argued that they could all be conscripted. 
There is indeed a case, on the ground of equality between, 
the sexes, that women should be conscripted for the ser- 
vices as men of military age are. But men in industry are 
not conscripted, and it would be unfair if women were 
compelled to do their war work on less favourable terms 
than men, because of discrepancies which are the fossilised 
remains of an clder attitude and a different state of affairs. 

The war will not end the problem. After the last war, 
one of the major changes was the expansion of women’s 
work and the improvement of women’s status. There is 
little doubt that this will be the case again. The old 
fears remain; the dread that women will take or keep 
men’s jobs and cause unemployment is frequently voiced. 
But no man of sense can subscribe to the view that the 
fewer workers a nation has, the better off it will be. Even 
if it were not the case that the working population of 
this country will fall in numbers in the coming genera- 
tions, it would still be desirable to raise to a maximum 
the brains and hands available to do the nation’s work. 
The standard of living and of leisure must increasingly be 
based upon the work of women as well as men in the 
production of goods and services ; and the nation’s need 
for women workers is more than a wartime phase. 

The long-term solution, for the sake of the women and 
the community alike, can be simply stated. It is, first, that 
in the professions—in teaching and the Civil Service, for 
instance—there should be no discrimination between men 
and women, because in these occupations it is as indi- 
viduals with set personal qualifications and capacities that 
they are employed. It is, secondly, that, in industry, every 
effort should be made to reduce the disparity between 
men’s and women’s earnings. In the lower ranks of indus- 
try, it is perhaps as “ hands” rather than as individuals 
with set qualifications that workers are employed, and it 
cannot be denied that, in many occupations, though by 
no means in all, a man’s hands can do more than a 
woman’s. This fact will always impede complete equality 
of wages ; but the effort should be to get rid of all dis- 
parities that are founded on less solid bases. The war has 
given the community the chance to start again on a fairer 
and more efficient foundation ; and over a great part of 
paid employment, there is little doubt that the only 
obstacles to “equal pay for equal work” are the preju- 
dices which have hitherto compelled women to seek their 
living only through a narrow funnel of ill-paid jobs. 


THE WEEK 


“the strength of the negative power which controls the war- 
making machine in Whitehall.” Mr Griffiths voiced it when 
he told the story of the old Welsh miner who said “I can 
see that we must all pull together to destroy Hitler, but 
after that—what? ” Serving members Voiced it when they 
indignantly attacked the disparity between high pay in in- 
dustry and meagre allowances in the forces. It is a peculiarity 
of the House—and of the country—that almost complete 
unanimity about the war is combined with serious doubt 
about the efficiency of administration, widespread uneasiness 
about the inequality of war sacrifices and general questioning 
about the post-war world. This is not opposition. It is 
democracy ; and it is to be hoped that the Prime Minister, 
even at this flood time of more active warfare, will find time 
to hear these murmurings. They are the stuff of which the 
country’s resistance and determination are made ; and they 
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should be echoed in every Government department until 
plain answers and remedies are found. This is the only way 
to win the war—and the peace. 


x * * 


Reward for Service 


There is no doubt that the last word has not yet been 
said on the pay and allowances of soldiers. When every- 
thing has been said about the free board and lodging that 
serving men and women receive, it still cries out for notice 
that it is possible for young boys to earn more in civilian 
war work than men in the Services, and more, too, than 
skilled miners and farm labourers. High earnings, for boys 
or adults, are very much more rare than rumour says, and 
often they are only earned by long, laborious overtime. In 
individual instances, they are merely evidence of an 
abnormal, and perhaps temporary, demand for a particular 
product or class of labour. Moreover, it is not the purpose 
of war to level out all the hills and valleys in remuneration 
which made gainful employment so unequal before the war. 
The trouble is that the absence of a wages policy and of 
any special restraint upon other excess incomes, except 
profits, has probably accentuated the differences ; and the 
current comb-out of civilian employment for the last drop 
of manpower for the forces means thar these differences are 
set more than ever in relief. Even though differences in 
consumption, as distinct from income, are limited by 
restrictions and rationing, it is still economically, as well as 
morally, expedient that there should be a wages policy ; 
and serving men cannot be expected to wait patiently for 
action while their dependants go shorter than other 
families and their savings run out as others’ savings mount. 
It may be that there is some reluctance to raise allowances 
to their wives because the wives are now wanted to work ; 
but this should be no bar to higher allowances for soldiers’ 
children. Indeed, if the vagaries and unfairnesses of wartime 
remuneration are to be restrained, as they should be, there 
is everything to be said for family allowances all round to 
ensure that, while adults do not “ profiteer,” children do 
not suffer. 


* x * 


ABCD Front in Washington 


The dangers inherent in any attempt to reach a settle- 
ment with an aggressive Power are obvious—that some other 
weaker country’s interests may be sacrificed and that, in 
making concessions, the aggressor is probably only buying 
time and manceuvring for position. Both dangers have 
obviously been in President Roosevelt’s mind throughout the 
protracted negotiations with Japan, for they are present in 
an acute form. The weaker Power is obviously China. The 
Japanese insist that the “China incident ” must be isolated 
from a general settlement of the Pacific problem. China 
is no concern of the other Powers, and their attempts to 
assist China—by loans, by the despatch of war supplies, 
by holding open the Burma Road—are unwarrantable inter- 
ference in matters “internal” to East Asia. The other 
danger—that concessions made now are only interim 
measures—is borne out by Japanese history; on at least 
two occasions the nation has accepted terms, consolidated 
its position and struck again. Thus the problem facing 
President Roosevelt and the British, Australian and Dutch 
Ambassadors, whom he called into conference in Wash- 
ington during the past week, has been whether there was 
any contribution they on their side could make to lower- 
ing the temperature in the Far East. At one point it must 
have seemed that there was, for rumours circulated of a 
suggested Qo-day “truce” and even of some return to 
more normal trade conditions. But a sharp protest from 
Mr Hu Shih, the Chinese Ambassador, appears to have 
put the talk of “concessions” into its right perspective. In 
the long run it is obvious that the great industrial Powers 
of the Western world could do much to assist in creating 
healthy economic and political relations between China and 
Japan, in expanding Japan’s internal and external market, 
in encouraging a rising standard of living among Japan’s 
depressed masses, in assisting Japan’s transition from war 
to peace economy. But the move from war to peace must 
come first, otherwise any concessions and assistance would 
merely render more easy the waging of war and the con- 
solidation of conquest. In other words, the concessions 
were all up to Japan. Would the Japanese evacuate China? 
Would they withdraw from Indo-China? Would they scale 
down their war expenditure? Would they accept the role 
of friend and collaborator in China’s nascent industrial 
development? These -are the questions Mr Kurusu had 
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to meet, and the breakdown of the Washington talks ; 
proof that he could not provide the answers. Now aah . 
Japan stages a sudden volte face, the period of disteear 


exchanges is at an end. atic 
* * 6 


The Moscow Offensive 


After a lull during which the Germans confineg the 
selves to local action round Moscow, testing out the aad 
of the defences, a new attack has been launched with 
doubled fury, its main weight falling on the sectors to th 
north and south of the city. Advancing from Kalinin a 
Volokolamsk, the Germans claim to be beyond Klin, whj 
in the south they appear at last to have penetrated th 
defences in the Tula area. At the same time, a heavy bate, 
ing is going on in the Mozhaisk sector where the Germay 
seem to be exploring the Russian line for a point of enty 
The Russian communiqués recognise the danger, but jh. 
tone of headquarters, press, and wireless is far more conf. 
dent than in the great crisis of October. During the \yj) 
the defences have been strengthened, fresh troops have bee, 
brought in and more material brought up. It is, of coury 
exceedingly foolish to characterise the new German off. 
sive as “a last desperate effort ” in which Hitler is “ stakim 
all” on a final “gamble.” Almost every offensive the Ge: 
mans have launched so far has been a “ desperate gamble’ 
yet they have reached the gates of Moscow. Nevertheles 
the Russians’ picture of Germany as “a dangerous animal, ; 
wounded and bleeding animal who hopes to find in Moscoy 
warm winter quarters ” is probably nearer the truth than th: 
Germans find comfortable. They claim that the new offer. 
sive is designed to encircle the city. So far the circle « 
barely one-third complete, but a break through beyond Tu 
would interfere dangerously with Moscow’s supply lines t 
the south and east. Yet, as Leningrad has shown, almo: 
complete encirclement would not necessarily ease the Ger- 
mans’ embarrassment with regard to winter quarters. Nor i: 
it at all certain that they can maintain the present offensive 
with sufficient force to carry them to the east of the city. In 
the Donetz sector, Russian counter-attacks round Vorishi- 
ovgrad have driven the Germans back, and it may be neces- 
sary to draw off some troops from Moscow to reinforce the 
German position. In the extreme south, the struggle for 
Rostov is raging in the streets of the city, but the line of the 
Don still holds. 


Dead Hand ? 


The regret of Sir Roger Keyes that it has not bees 
possible to bite deeper and more often into the enemys 
extended coast-line by amphibious strokes is shared » 
everyone ; and his complaints about the negative and pro- 
crastinating approach of official committees will find a flock 
of echoes. The unmistakable suggestion that the Prim: 
Minister himself is hobbled by his permanent advisers 
would be profoundly disturbing, if it could possibly & 
taken as true. It is Mr Churchill’s duty—and, by umiversa 
belief, his character—to lead. If it were a fact that the 
chiefs of staff and their supporting network of _inter- 
departmental committees had prevented Sir Roger Keyes 
as Director of Combined Operations in charge of com 
mandos, ships and naval personnel, from “ altering the whol 
course of the war” since July, 1940 by seaborne raids, 
despite the Prime Minister’s backing, it would show } 
fatal conflict at the centre. It would be sound cause [0! 
alarm and despondency; and it would be a heavy indict- 
ment of Mr Churchill and his colleagues, who are alone 
responsible for the conduct of the war. Sir Roger should 
have addressed the charges he made in the Commons 0° 
Tuesday to the War Cabinet, and not to the chiefs of staf 
or that “section of the war machine whom I had criticise 
earlier in the war ”—which, by cross reference, would act: 
ally appear to be the Admiralty. By associating Mr Churchil 
with his frustrated keenness to act, Sir Roger said too = 
or too little. The fact that a greater spirit of daring an 
initiative may well be needed among high officials an¢ 
officers ought not to obscure the fact that Sir Roger m4 
well have been wrong; and the last word in this discussi0? 
now it has been started, should come from the Prime 
Minister—for his own sake as well as his advisers. 


* * * 


Regulation 18b d 

On Wednesday, the Government refused to amen! 
Regulation 18B to bring it into line with Lord Atkin 
dissenting judgment in Rex v. Liversidge. The most 
of the arguments brought forward by the supporters 
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smendment is that the wording of the original regulation 
‘vas changed, from “if the Home Secretary is satisfied” to 
yo reasonable cause to believe,” at the instance of 
Parliament itself. Sir John Anderson, however, denied that 
this change meant that the Home Secretary’s action in 
detaining persons could be challenged in a court of law. 
Both he and Mr Morrison declared that the change was 
an attempt to find additional safeguards within the pro- 
cedure contem lated—reference to an advisory committee 
put with the Home Secretary’s decision as final ; it was a 
direction to him to be doubly careful, but that was all. It 
is certainly strange that Parliament has never awakened to 
the difference in wording before Lord Atkin pointed it out, 
although cases have come to the courts before that of Mr 
Liversidge. There is the further point that although the 
House of Commons in November, 1939, and November, 
1941, was anxious to restrain the Home Secretary, in May, 
1940, it was anxious lest his powers were not strong 
enough. Members’ vigilance for the liberty of the subject 
is very naturally inclined to vary with the fortunes of the 
hour, but the Home Secretary’s vigilance for the safety of 
the State must be unwavering and unceasing day and night. 
It is on this ground that the Government made its stand. 
The emergency is still there ; consequently the emergency 
powers must be there too, and the normal checks on the 
Excutive must yield. One of the best of the checks is the 
obligation that lies on the Executive to disclose—to dis- 
close to an independent body, whether the legislature or 
the judiciary, the reasons for its actions. If the Home 
Secretary's advisory committee for Regulation 18B were 
replaced by a court of law or an independent tribunal, 
that is, a tribunal whose judgment the Home Secretary 
would have to accept, he might find himself called upon 
to disclose more evidence than would be justified by the 
principle of the safety of the State and evidence that might 
defeat the activities of the Secret Service. Whether, in de- 
taining persons under Regulation 18, any individual in- 
justice has been done, no one—not even Mr Morrison—can 
tell. But if the House of Commons had less than reasonable 
cause to believe that injustic was being done, it could 
make his position quite untenable. 


Total War 


This week, a variety of speakers in both Houses of 
Parliament have done very little service to ATS recruiting. 
‘here was too much heavily male talk about glamour, 
mittors and lipstick—all of which, admittedly, have their 
importance—and too little realisation of the imperative 
necessity which lies upon the Government and the women 
to eke out the nation’s man-power. Lord Trenchard seized 
the opportunity on ‘Tuesday to restate the case, which has 
been fully argued within the higher command of the ATS 
itself, for the policy of complete segregation which the 
need to free every available man for fighting has made it 
necessary to discard. By implication, he vastly exaggerated 
the moral and other perils of the mixed work that is 
being organised in the Anti-Aircraft Command, where the 
immediate need to release men for overseas service is 
greatest—and thereby did a notable ill-turn to the call for 
recruits. He said nothing about the dangers which the 
women of this country would share if too few men were 
ireed to win the war. It is, of course, true that cooks, 
orderlies and clerks can usually be organised in quite 
separate units, and, indeed, they are so organised. It is 
equally true that great numbers of additional men could 
be released, as Lord Trenchard argued, if women were to 
take over the Army’s accounts and records; there should 
be no able-bodied men left needlessly in offices. But, if 
ord Trenchard believes that this would remove the need 
*r women to do other non-domestic and non-clerical work 
‘or the Army, he is oddly unaware of the nation’s lack of 
fumbers—and of the resentment that is very properly 
‘toused in many women by the doctrine that, women’s 
Pace being in the home, their only openings outside should 
be to scrub, to work, to sew and to type. The need to free 
gunners and drivers for all the fronts remains; and the 
Policy of AA Command which is aimed at releasing one 
Mn for active service for every woman recruited and 
toon "We an outstanding contribution to the war effort. 
A renchard’s remarks did no justice to this con- 
cin’ s Programme or, in the strictures on “mixed dis- 
a to the able and conscientious work of women 
a who, although the operational duties of their troops 
. necessarily and rightly under the command of men, 

© in fact responsible for their discipline and their welfare. 
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To run. the ATS according to a male military pattern, 
as was attempted earlier in several ways, would, 
of course, be fatuous—though uniforms and _ the 
military trimmings have far more attraction for women 
than the pundits allow. But the service is an essential and 
integral part of the Army, and it cannot be run as either 
a nunnery or a girls’ school. 


* * * 


American Labour 


The strike in the “captive” coal mines was called off 
at the end of last week. The United Mine Workers then 
decided to accept the President’s suggestion, which they 
had previously declined, that the issue of the “ closed shop ” 
should go to arbitration. The arbitrators, who were 
promptly appointed, are Mr John L. Lewis himself, Mr 
Fairless, president of the U.S. Steel Corporation, the largest 
of the owners involved, and Dr John R. Steelman, of the 
Department of Labour. The decision will obviously be 
Dr Steelman’s and if, as some observers expect, it is m 
favour of the closed shop, Mr Lewis will have won the 
substance, even if he has yielded in form to Mr Roosevelt’s 
insistence that there must be no strikes against defence 
work. Whether the “labour crisis” is over remains to be 
seen. The next hurdle is the railway strike threatened for 
next week—another labour rejection of an arbitration award. 
This particular issue may well be compromised, since the 
railway brotherhoods do not seem to be in a very belligerent 
mood, and the attitude of public and Congress alike is 
still menacing. But it is difficult to believe that, with a 
strong demand for labour, two rival federations competing 
for the workers’ favour, and the absence from either one 
of them of a sense of responsibility for the public good, 
there can be an undisturbed period of industrial peace. 


* x * 


The First Five Years . 


This week’s two-day conference in Berlin has carried 
through the renewal of the Anti-Comintern Pact by its 
original signatories and provided a number of satellite 
powers with an opportunity of adhering to it. The pact 
was originally signed on November 25, 1936, between 
Germany and Japan for a period of five years. Later signa- 
tories included Italy and Spain and, in the spring of this 
year, various Balkan puppet governments. Delegates to 
Berlin included plenipotentiaries of all previous signatories 
and of such marginal supporters of the Axis as Denmark 
and Finland. Twelve countries in all were represented. It 
would certainly be a false estimate to write off the function 
as window-dressing, although this aspect of the discussions 
was by no means absent. In a sense it is true that the Berlin 
Conference was a face-saving substitute for the Congress 
of Vienna, which Hitler is generally believed to have 
planned for this autumn to mark the end of the Russian 
campaign and the proclamation of peace in Europe. A 
more serious explanation of the willingness of the German 
Government to waste even two days on the despised con- 
ference method lies in the necessity of preserving Japanese 
solidarity with the Axis. It was no accident that Japan and 
not Italy was the foundation partner of the pact. For 
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whether it was in fact directed primarily against Russia, 
primarily against the British Empire or equally against 
both, full Japanese co-operation is still as essential as 
Ribbentrop knew it to be in 1936. In the last five years, 
official anti-comintern policy has taken strange forms, each 
of the original signatories concluding agreements with the 
USSR. But pragmatic justification has been afforded by 
the fact that these overtures have assisted Germany to 
overrun Eastern Europe and Japan to subjugate a sufficient 
area of China to make an attack elsewhere a strategic possi- 
bility. The fifth anniversary finds German troops at the gates 
of Moscow. Yet it also finds the risk of Japanese defection 
unusually great. Japan is still not finally committed and 
she has recently been willing to carry on discussions with 
the United States in Washington. Reaffirmation of her 
anti-comintern vows before many European witnesses is, 
consequently, a matter of vital concern to Germany, more 
vital for the present than the ratification of the New Order. 


2 * 7 
Defence of Dutch Guiana 


The importance of the transfer of a contingent of 
United States troops to assist Netherlands forces in the 
defence of Dutch Guiana is more prospective than actual. 
The presence in the colony of vitally important bauxite 
mines, whose significance for the United States’ import 
needs is discussed in an article on page 651, is in itself 
sufficient reason for ensuring the presence of an adequate 
garrison. And it is fully in fine with the declared policy 
of the American republics that the garrison should be 
provided by the United States, rather than by the re- 
drafting of Dutch troops at present required for service 
in the Netherlands East Indies. Both the intervention of 
the United States and the co-operation of the Brazilian 
Government, which is to exercise military vigilance on the 
frontier, demonstrates a determination to defend the 
American hemisphere as a whole—a policy agreed by 
the Havana, Convention. The practical necessity for im- 
proving the defences of Dutch Guiana is to be found in 
the recent deterioration in Vichy’s resistance to German 
demands, coupled with the geographical situation of Dutch 
and French Guiana. French Guiana, which borders the 
Dutch colony on the east, is not very far from Dakar. 
If Hitler, or a subservient Vichy, were in control of it, 
it might well serve as the spring-board of a Nazi 
invasion of the New World. Whether or not it would be 
advisable at the present juncture to forestall Nazi aspira- 
tions by the entry of United States forces into French 
Guiana, and possibly by the acquisition of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, it would clearly be criminal negligence 
to leave Dutch Guiana inadequately protected. The New 
World cannot afford to lose the output of the bauxite 
mines at Surinam, whether by seizure or by sabotage ; nor 
can it afford to allow Germany to acquire a bridgehead 
in South America, however remote the time may be when 
Hitler could attempt to exploit it. Thus the future of the 
French colonies in the New World turns on United States 
estimation of the bona fides of the Vichy Government. If 
Vichy is just another puppet government, there can be no 
justification for allowing the independence of its possessions 
across .the Atlantic to bring the Nazi menace to the door- 
step of the American continent. 


* x * 
The Second Savings Year 


The second year of the War Savings Campaign ended 
on November 22nd. Complete figures are not yet avail- 
able owing to the time lag in collecting them, but the total 
up to November 18th (that is, with four days missing) was 
£600,395,406, compared with £463,883,446 to the same date 
in the first year. Lord Kindersley’s target figure of 
£620,000,000 will probably be reached when the full returns 
are in. This is a creditable result. But perhaps of greater 
significance than the twelve months’ total is the fact that 
the latest weekly figures have shown a persistent declining 
tendency. The reason is not very-far to seek. Deduction of 
income-tax at source, at the new standard rate and with 
the reduced personal allowances, has begun for weekly 
wage-earners and will begin this week for monthly salaries. 
Its full effect can be expected to be spread over fifteen 
wevks, as the usual office or factory savings scheme has a 
life of that period and it is only when a new period begins 
that taxpayers will revise their rate of savings. At the same 
time, it is evident from a number of signs that there is 
plenty of money about. Black markets are probably small 
in extent, but grey markets flourish exceedingly and every 
avenue that is open to expenditure is being very freely 
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explored. In Germany, where little reliance has hithert 

been placed on savings, the same problem of a great }, : 
of dammed-up purchasing power pressing against the = 

strictions on civilian consumption has recently led to the 
institution of the so-called “ iron savings ” scheme, of which 
some details are given in the “ German Europe” section on 
page 654. In this country, the position appears to be that 
while there is a substantial proportion of the nationg| 
income that is neither required for necessaries nor finds its 
way back to the Exchequer in taxes or loans, the yield of 
the Savings Movement is tending to decline. This would 
suggest that there are still sections of the community who 
have not been reached by Lord Kindersley’s movemen, 
Perhaps the only way to reach them will be by compulsory 
savings. ' 


* * * 


Restraint of Trade 


The reduction in the number of firms or shops which 
war economy makes desirable is regarded in various ways, 
In the context of war policy, it is a means of freeing man. 
power for war work ; the trouble is that, outside the limited 
range of “concentrated” industries, it is left to haphazard 
bankruptcy to bring about the reduction. To some 
economists it is a chance, as in the case of retail trade, to 
increase efficiency by getting rid of “redundant” units 
which the “imperfect competition” under which they 
normally operate does not provide. To many trade associa- 
tions, on the oher hand, it is simply a stepping stone to cor- 
porative organisation and monopoly, and the registration of 
builders, like the licensing of shops, is a first step, The 
aim of the building associations, for instance, is to achieve 
a “qualitative” control of building, by which they mean 
that the trade should be limited to firms of “ standing.” 
This can be just as dangerous as “ quantitative” control, 
The purpose, it is said, is simply to ensure high standards 
of construction and business conduct—which ought, in any 
case of course, to be done by a disinterested authority, and 
not by the trade associations in any way; but the inc- 
dental consequences could hardly fail to be organised price- 
fixing and something very like a “ closed shop” in build- 
ing. There is nothing that the Government’s reconstructors 
should look at more warily than the tendency of necessary 
wartime measure to lead towards monopoly and the 
restraint of trade. 


* * * 


The Balance in Spain ; 


The offensive in Libya and the new German pressure 
on France may well end the diplomatic lull which the 
Russian war brought to Western Europe. The Spanish 
attitude to Germany’s military plans does not appear (0 
have altered materially. The old split reméfins, with the 
Falange representing the extremist, modernising, “New 
European ” attitude, and with the Caudillo and the Army, 
supported by all the more responsible elements, taking 4 
cautious view both of Spain’s internal stability and the 
likelihood of a total German victory. It was significant, for 
example, that neither General Franco nor the army leaders 
were present when the eighth anniversary of the Falange 
was celebrated with the usual fireworks against Free- 
masonry and pluto-democracy on October 29th. The 
relative strength of the two tendencies varies, of course, 
with Germany’s fortunes of war, since the irresponsible 
Sufier has identified himself and his party completely with 
a German victory and a German New Order. But the grim 
facts of Spain’s internal position—facts which Sufer waves 
away with extravagant plans for “Ibero-American 
solidarity” and for the development by Spain of the 
imposing left shoulder of beheaded Africa ”—tell all im 
favour of the moderate statesmen. There were 8,000 aor 
of typhus last winter, of which over a thousand were fat , 
and the Director-General of Health has warned the oe 
that the epidemic is still rampant. It has proved impossible 
to increase the very small bread ration in spite of large 
imports of American grain. The shortages have owt 
fever of hoarding, profiteering and speculation which te 
Government since November 1st has been trying to counter 
by the extreme measure of the death penalty. Since 193 
exports have fallen by 589,994 tons, imports by only 3,821 
and the exchange problem, aggravated by wartime on 
ditions, is insoluble. The weakness in the Caudillo’s posit 
is the extent to which Spain must depend economica™” 
upon German Europe. German technicians are active 10 a 
branches of reconstruction, Germany is the main ~*~ 5 
market—which includes the export of workers. The 
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dillo’s strength lies where it always lay, in continued British 
esistance, in the growing American war effort, and now, 
5 4 paradox, in the Russian armies which Spain’s “ Blue 
y ghting in the field. 


* * * 


The Colonies in Parliament 


The fifth day’s debate on the Address was given up to 
the discussion of colonial affairs. Because of the occasion, 
the discussion was on very broad lines, but most speakers 
concentrated on economic problems and urged the speeding 
up of the new policy epitomised in the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. The speakers, however, hardly 
touched on the main economic problem of the colonies—how 
to raise their standard of living. They were mainly concerned 
with the conditions of life, which is a different matter. It is 
to improve these that most of the recent official action has 
been taken—the appointment of labour advisers ; labour 
legislation and now the establishment of a Labour Advisory 
Committee at the Colonial Office; Sir Frank Stockdale’s 
welfare schemes in the West Indies, and so on. But social 
services of this sort are no substitute for a higher standard 
of living, and the third stage of coionial policy, which, as 
Lord Hailey said recently, we have now reached, should in- 
clude far more than the expansion of the social services. It 
should be, in his words, “of a positive and constructive 
character ”; development must march along with welfare. 
Lord Hailey’s fourth stage, the extension of self-government, 
was hardly discussed in the debate, except by Mr Creech 
Jones and Mr Noel-Baker, who drew attention to the 
dangerous situation which has arisen from the claims of the 
Europeans in the two Rhodesias for the amalgamation of 
the two territories and Nyasaland. Unfortunately Mr 
George Hall, in his reply, made no mention of the matter, 
although it is known that the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia is working hard to force amalgamation on the 
British Government. An early statement that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of handing over the three million 
natives of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to a Govern- 
ment whose native policy is based on sharp discrimina- 


Division ” is fi 


tion is clearly called for; and it would be to prevent 
matters like these from going by default that a standing 
Parliamentary committee on colonial affairs would be par- 
ticularly desirable. There must be no Munich in the 
colonial empire. 


Shorter Notes 


Last w&k’s reports of a settlement of all the outstanding 
difficulties between the United States and Mexico have 
proved incorrect or possibly premature. The oil companies 
refused the terms proposed by the, Mexican Government 
and Mr W., Farish, president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, has issued a statement on behalf of all the 
oil companies condemning the proposed oil agreement as 
“vague and ambiguous.” All through the Mexican oil dis- 
pute it has been difficult to be clear about the points at 
issue, and the obscurity remains. On the surface, the oil 
companies appear to be rejecting a proposal that their claims 
should be arbitrated between the two Governments. The real 
position may be, however, that part of theig claims—specifi- 
cally, the claim for compensation for the loss of subsoil 
rights—is excluded from the arbitration. One thing that is 
reasonably clear, however, is that the Mexican Government 
has succeeded in driving a wedge between the United States 
Government and the oil companies, and there is talk of 
action by the former to coerce the companies. 


* * * 


Within a week of each other, four important personalities 
of the Luftwaffe have met their death, two air aces, Von 
Werra and Moelders, and two highly placed administrative 
officers, General Wilburg and Udet, the Quartermaster 
General of the Luftwaffe. As all these men, with the excep- 
tion of Von Werra, were killed in accidents, the outside 
world is permitting itself the luxury of a “revolt” inside 
the German Air Force. No doubt the Germans interpreted 
the loss within one fortnight this summer of four trans- 
Atlantic bombers as a “revolt” in the Atlantic Ferry Service. 
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American Bauxite Supplies 


(By a Correspondent) 


November 25th 


HE United States and Dutch Governments have 
arranged that, for the duration “ of the present danger,” 
United States troops will be sent to Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 
to co-operate with the local Dutch forces in the protection 
of the bauxite mines. The Brazilian Government will con- 
tribute to the defence of the Guiana bauxite deposits by 
exercising an especial measure of military vigilance in its 
northern frontier zone and by sending a mission to Para- 
maribo, the capital of Surinam. This is the first occasion on 
Which the United States Government has taken steps to 
secure its raw material supplies from a foreign source by 
military protection. 
is action is a clear proof of the importance the colony 
has attained as a source of supply of bauxite for the United 
States aluminium industry. The United States itself is one 
of the most important bauxite-producing countries in the 
World; in 1940 the mines in Arkansas, Alabama and 
Georgia produced the record total of 445,958 metric tons, 
against 381,331 tons a year previously. This year, an 
increase of no less than 50 per cent in the country’s bauxite 
output is expected, and investigations made by the United 
States Bureau of Mines indicated that even this year’s out- 
Put could be multiplied if required. Nevertheless, the Office 
of Production Management decided last summer that, while 
United States bauxite mines should be fully equipped to 
Meet any possible emergency, imports should be maintained 
at a high rate as long as possible in order to conserve 
domestic reserves, 


Among the foreign bauxite sources of the United States, 
Surinam is predominant. In 1940, when the record total of 
629,552 tons of bauxite (against the previous record of 
520,179 tons in 1939) were imported into the United States, 
Dutch Guiana supplied no less than 585,993, tons, or 93 per 
cent of all imports. Of the remainder, 29,929 tons came 
from British Guiana and 13,630 tons from the Dutch East 
Indies. This year, United States requirements will be much 
larger than in 1940. The country’s total bauxite consump- 
tion in 1941 can be taken at 1,400,000 metric tons, against 
958,695 tons last year. Of this huge quantity United States 
mines may supply 660,000 tons, while at least 740,000 tons 
will have to be imported. 
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There is every likelihood that Surinam will be able to 
meet the increased requirements. Last year, Surinam pro- 
duced 615,434 metric tons, compared with 511,619 tons and 
377,213 tons, respectively, in the two preceding years. Since 
then, production has been greatly expanded. The 
Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatschappij started a new bauxite 
crushing and drying plant at Paranam in February, 
1941 ; its ore basis is a newly developed and rich deposit 
at Topibo in the Para Creek district. The neweplant has a 
production capacity of 150 tons of dried bauxite an hour, 
while the company’s old plant at Moengo on the Cottica 
River, which has so far supplied the bulk of the Surinam’ 
bauxite and which is still in operation, has an hourly 
capacity of only roo tons. In addition to the expansion of 
this company, the N.V. Billiton Maatschapptj, which inter- 
rupted its bauxite mining operations in Surinam in 1940, in 
order to concentrate on its work in the Dutch East Indies, 
re-entered the field early in 1941, and started the construc- 
tion of a crushing and drying plant on the Surinam River 
near Paranam in February last. Whether this plant has 
already come into operation is not yet known, but it is 
safely assumed that Surinam will produce 800,000 metric 
tons of bauxite this year and will increase the output to 
over 1,000,000 metric tons in 1942. As the Surinam 
bauxite reserves are so extensive that their probable total 
has not yet been established, the rapid increase in produc- 
tion since the outbreak of war will not cause any technical 
difficulties. 


Additional Supplies 


While Surinam will still be able to supply the bulk of the 
United States’ bauxite imports, the U.S. aluminium 
industry has a direct interest in the opening of additional 
American bauxite resources, especially as the country’s 
aluminium output is still far from its scheduled peak and 
ever-increasing bauxite supplies will be needed within the 
next few years. The only important American bauxite 
deposits so far developed outside the United States and 
Surinam are situated in British Guiana. The latter territory, 
in which the production of bauxite started in 1914 
(Surinam in 1922) produced less bauxite than Surinam 
between 1927 and the outbreak of this war. Last year, 
however, both the expansion and rate of production in 
British Guiana reached an unprecedented level, and 
700,000 metric tons, against 483,653 metric tons and 382,409 
metric tons, respectively, in the two preceding years, were 
produced. The Demerara Bauxite Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Aluminum Company of Canada, continued 
to account for the bulk of the output from its extensive 
Demerara River deposits, which stretch over long distances 
on both sides of the river. Moreover, an investigation into 
new bauxite deposits in the districts of Essequibo and 
north-west Guiana was completed by this company last 
year and will probably lead to the opening up of new 
mines. Meanwhile, the Berbice Company, Ltd., started the 
construction of a new bauxite crushing and drying plant 
early this year to utilise the ore from a new rich 4,000-acre 
concession near the Demerara River. British Guiana also, 
therefore, has every prospect of bringing its output to 
within reach of 1,000,000 tons a year before the end of 
1942. As has been shown, British Guiana has so far 
supplied only a very small percentage of the United States’ 
bauxite imports. Almost the whole of its output is shipped 
to Canada and to a minor: extent to Great Britain. As, 
however, the Canadian aluminium industry has concluded 
huge aluminium supply contracts with the United States 
Gevernment early this year, the United States is directly 
interested in the protection of the British Guiana deposits, 
even if the British colony continues to supply only limited 
quantities of bauxite to the United States direct. In this 
connection, it is not unlikely that the American forces in 
Dutch Guiana will collaborate closely with the British 
forces and administration in British Guiana, although so far 
no Official statement has been made. 

While the development of the bauxite output of the two 
Guianas since the outbreak of war has given the United 
States cause for satisfaction, the expectations of its 
aluminium industry in the opening up of the huge bauxite 
deposits on the plateau of Pocos de Caldes in Minas Geraes 
(Brazil) has proved a disappointment. In 1940, the 
Reynolds Metals Company, the new United States 
aluminium producer, concluded an agreement for the first 
100,000 metric tons of Brazilian bauxite on a f.o.b. Santos 
basis. The bulk of the ore has since piled up at Santos, but 
shipment has become economically impossible, as the 
freight rate between Santos and United States ports has 


_ increased from $5 to $15 per ton since the conclusion of 
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the contract. The freight alone is thus more 
high as the domestic bauxite price in the Uni 
United States aluminium prices are now 25 

lower than at the outbreak of war, and may eae 
still further through the intervention of the Office of Pie 
Administration and Civilian Supply, there js little likets 
hood that they will rise to a level at which shipmen io 
bauxite from Brazil to the United States will om : 
commercial proposition. mea 
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Vichy’s Internal Policy— 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


November 1th 

N article in last week’s Economist described the fiasc 

which has attended the Vichy Government’s attempt 
to find a new constitutional principle. Official policy 
towards the trade unions shows a similar record of failure 
Soon after the armistice the Confédération Générale 4; 
Travail held a congress at Toulouse, where its leaders tried 
to save their organisations by adopting a compromising 
attitude towards Vichy. This was of no avail. In September. 
1940, the CGT was banned. In November, an accord wa 
reached between the CGT and the Christian trade union; 
to “lay the foundations of a new French syndicalism,” 
This last attempt to save the movement was also brought 
to nothing by Vichy. But to ban trade unionism was not 
enough ; the cadres of the movement, with their social 
tradition, which has not yet lost all its vitality, might 
become a danger to the regime were they left intact. Vichy 
set out to demoralise them, and has scored some success, 
though only of a negative kind. There had been no lack of 
Left Wing defeatists among vhe CGT whose services 
Pétain could enlist. There had also been a strong, deeply 
rooted bias against parliamentary democracy and politics, 
instilled into French trade unionism by Sorel’s ideology. 
Both these factors, defeatism and syndicalist prejudices, 
have played into the hands of Vichy. The number of trade 
union leaders who have agreed to be the tools of the 
Marshal and his cliques has been comparatively high. It 
is enough to mention Belin, an old prominent disciple of 
Sorel ; Dumoulin, the former popular leader of the workers 
in the north ; Gitton, the former Communist vice-president 
of the CGT ; and Delmas, once the Radical spokesman of 
the Teachers’ Union. But, like the Fascist leaders, these 
Left Wing henchmen of Pétain are engaged in a fierce 
struggle for the leadership. Some of them went so far as 
to turn the remnants of their trade unions into recruiting 
offices of labour for Germany ; yet, again like their Fascist 
counterparts, they too have proved themselves incapable of 
winning any popular support. This can be illustrated by 
the fact that the membership of the Metalworkers’ Union 
in Paris, which some time ago amounted to 200,000, has 
now fallen to 1,500. 

The most recent development is the Charte du Travail. 
Under it, monopoly trade unions under State control will 
be set up. The Charte provides for separate unions of 
employers, employees and technicians, as well as for mixed 
committees endowed with arbitration powers, but supe 
vised by governmental officials. Unions and mixed com- 
mittees alike are to be organised on a local, regional and 
national scale. The activity of the unions is to be strictly 
confined to the limits of their respective trades. No organi- 
sational link between unions of different trades—no com- 
fédération générale—will be allowed ; this should prevent 
them from becoming involved in politics. No free indepen- 
dent unions will be permitted. It is not yet clear whether 
it will be compulsory for employees to join the new unions, 
as has been the case with the Arbeitsfront and with ther 
more immediate model, the Italian corporations. In view 
of the hostile aftitude of the working classes, the reform 
can hardly lead to anything but the growth of a new 
a apparatus, without any real mass support 
its base. 


Strengthening the Police 


The regime has so far relied in its internal policy on tW° 
factors—besides the external pressure of the ubiquitous 
invader—on its military and police force and on the autho- 
rity of the Marshal. The lower the latter declines—and " 
can hardly be rescued by such melodramatic gestures * 
the Marshal’s rumoured offer to hand himself over 4 * 
hostage to the Germans—the more scope is being given © 
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terror of the military and police apparatus. One of the 
gst measures taken by Darlan, on the assumption of his 
sesent office, Was to advance 3,000 million francs for the 
Podernisation of the police. France, which was short of 
tanks in the war against the external enemy, has now 
endowed its police with tanks and highly mobile equipment 
19 keep down its own people. Multiple types of special 
courts to deal with political offences have been busily at 
work throughout the country. But the police itself, 
inherited from the Third Republic and therefore “ infected 
with the spirit of liberalism,” has frequently proved unfit 
for its new tasks. (Even the Riom Court, whose members 
had been carefully chosen to try the “war culprits,” 
refused to comply with all the orders issued to them, and 
pétain himself had consequently to assume the réle of a 
self-appointed Supreme Judge.) Hence the overhauls, 
transfers and purges to which the administration—along 
with the municipalities—has been ceaselessly subjected. 
To this should be added the daily heresy-hunting from 
which nobody can feel immune ; one of its latest objects is 
none other than Pétain’s former Minister of the Interior, 
M. Peyrouton, unmasked as a freemason. 

The opposition to the regime has been as widespread as 
it has been politically amorphous. The catastrophe of June, 
1940, has broken the backbone of the old political parties. 
None of them—either on the Right or on the Left—has 
emerged from the wreckage of the Third Republic with a 
clear record, unstained by defeatism or treachery. Such 
parts of the old movements as have remained morally, and 
politically sound can only be rallied very slowly, unless 
they are stimulated by some definite German reverses on 
the battlefield. The only exception is the Communists, 
whose activities have received momentum recently ; not 
because their war record has been any better than that of 
the other movements—it has rather been even worse—but 
because the outbreak of the Russo-German hostilities gave 
them a new political purpose—the preservation of the 
USSR has always been their suprema lex—and restored 
much of the coherence of their cadres. They have toned 
down their specific Communist propaganda, and of their 
own accord have declared their unconditional support for 
General de Gaulle, regardless of his well-known royalist 
outlook. This, in itself, may be taken as a proof of the ever- 
growing popularity of the de Gaullist movement. In fact, 
this movement has become the only rallying ground for all 
those forces which, without distinction of class or political 
creed, work for the restoration of French independence. 


Swiss-German Economic 
Relations 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


October 14th | 


THE news that, as a result of the recent German-Swiss 
trade treaty, Britain would no longer grant navicerts for 
goods intended for Switzerland caused much surprise and 
comment here, but as Britain is still said to be ready to 
facilitate the transport of foodstuffs to Switzerland, it is felt 
that some Anglo-Swiss arrangement is not excluded. The 
British measure mainly concerns raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, of which Switzerland is now so short that 
there is no danger of these being re-exported. 

It is estimated in Britain that Swiss industry is now com- 
pletely under German control, and that Swiss factories are 
all working for Germany. This is not exactly the case. It 
is clear that Switzerland, as a democracy, had morally 
linked her fate to that of France, and that she was in fact 
defeated at the same time as France. Alone and isolated, 
Switzerland could not hold out very long against an attack, 
So that, for the time being, she could not avoid abiding 
by some of the German claims. Politically she is free, but 
‘conomically she is under the Reich’s influence ; and it is 
‘father surprising that, in the circumstances, she has 
Succeeded in maintaining a great part of her overseas trade. 

‘tmany was always Switzerland’s chief purveyor, especi- 
ay in regard to raw materials; and this is the position 
‘day, with the difference that the Nazis not only charge 
ray high price for their deliveries, but also choose the 

Wiss goods and products they want in exchange. Thus 

‘rmany is supposed to deliver some 18,000 tons of iron 
; aon tons of coal a month, while she is to get in 
Xchange Swiss cattle, milk, butter, cheese and fruit. This 
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explains why the monthly ration of butter in Switzerland is 
8 ounces, that of cheese 9} ounces and that of milk about 
one pint a day. 

On the other hand, Switzerland refused to issue a 
German loan here or make direct loans to Germany ; but 
as all imports are prepaid, and as these advances will not 
be repaid through the clearing for some months, Swiss 
industrialists are thus lending to Germany funds which at 
the end of this year will be well over 1,000 million francs. 

Some factories in the machine, metal and watchmaking 
industries are carrying out German orders—mostly peace- 
time products—and use for that purpose raw materials 
supplied by Germany. Many other factories occupied in 
peace work are receiving raw materials from various 
sources and selling their goods to all countries. In fact, the 
Federal Government is taking the greatest care that raw 
materials from Allied countries should not go to the Axis 
partners, while maierials supplied by the Axis are not 
allowed to go to Allied countries. The same control is 
applied to imported foodstuffs and other articles, which 
cannot be re-exported. 

The worst evil menacing the country is the rise in un- 
employment following the closing down of factories as a 
result of the lack of raw materials. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment fears that this situation, coupled with a rise of about 
30 per cent in the cost of living, may lead to labour unrest ; 
and it is therefore -considering starting public and other 
works and finding employment for the greatest possible 
number of workers. All national resources are being fully 
utilised. Scrap metals are collected, and the few metal 
deposits exploited to the utmost. Work is to be resumed 
in the Delemont (Jura) iron mines, while it is in full progress 
in the Gonzen (St. Gallen) and Chemin (Valais) mines, 
which are daily yielding a few tons of iron ore; as that 
ore cannot be melted here, it is sent to Germany, which in 
return supplies cast iron. Work is also in full swing in the 
Canton Valais anthracite mines of Ferden and Chandoline ; 
this coal is rather poor ; nevertheless, it is helping industry 
to some extent. Every effort is being made to produce 
substitutes, and last September the Lausanne Samples Fair 
was a striking example of all that is being done to keep 
industry at work. Another remarkable instance of Swiss 
effort was the recent show at Geneva and Zurich of 
women’s dresses made of Swiss textiles, either of real or 
artificial wool, cotton and silk, and of embroidery; the 

Swiss Chamber of Textiles, which organised the display, 
proved that Swiss industry is not only capable of creating 
a Swiss fashion and entirely supplying it, but also of 
supplying textile fashions in other countries, as is shown 
by the important orders received from America. 

Switzerland is thus doing her best to adapt herself to 
present conditions. Her position is a most delicate one ; 
economic difficulties and possible unrest would be a boon 
for German designs on the country ; and it is hoped that 
Britain will give her as much help as possible to save her 
from being thrown into the hands of the Axis. 


Books Received 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program. By G. Beckett. 
(London) H. Milford. 142 pp: 13s. 6d. net. 

Appeasement Before, During and After the War. By P. Einzig. 
(London) Macmillan. 215 pp. tos. 6d. net. 

Economic Peace Aims. By O. Dutch. (London) Edward 
Arnold and Co. 280 pp. 12s. 6d, net. 

The Educational Philosophy of National Socialism. By G. F. 
Kneller. (London) H. Milford. 299 pp. 21s. 6d. net. 


Canada in Peace and War. Edited by C. Martin. (London) 
H. Milford. 244 pp. 6s. 6d. net. 7 
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German 


Steering Purchasing Power.—For some time the German 
public has shown uneasiness about financial developments. 
There has been a continued rise in revenue, but a 
considerable increase in borrowing has overshadowed it, 
and there has been a rumour that new taxes are con- 
templated. Some people expected a tax on capital, others 
a war surcharge on all property taxes ; and the mass of 
the people feared the requisitioning of savings. 

The method of the war surcharges previously imposed 
on income tax and excise duties had the desired result of 
producing more revenue; but it discriminated against 
certain sections of the population. Private employers, for 
example, paid 50 per cent surcharge on income tax, while 
joint-stock companies paid no surcharge on corporation 
tax. Workers whose weekly earnings were increased by 
overtime work discovered that a considerable part of the 
increase was taxed away. 

In offices, the deduction of taxes and various levies from 
wages became extremely cumbersome ; a wages clerk had 
to struggle with eight regular deductions ; that is, wages 
tax, war surcharge, civic tax, defence tax (imposed on men 
who were not conscripted), three different contributions to 
social insurances and the contributions to the Labour 
Front and to the “Winter Help.” A number of stamp 
duties made a great deal of work in the district offices of 
the Treasury. Some reform was obviously needed. The first 
step was to simplify the deductions from wages. Wages 
tax and war surcharge are now one item—which arouses 
the suspicion among workers that the increased tax will 
be maintained after the war. The defence tax has been 
suspended. 


The second step, taken at the end of August, was a war 
surcharge of 25 per cent on corporation tax, and private 
employers may now apply for a reduction in the war sur- 
charge on income tax—a maximum of Io per cent of the 
profits may be freed from the additional charge. The 
Government was forced, probably under some pressure, 
to meet the wishes of private employers thus far. The 
increase in the corporation tax, which is the second largest 
item in total revenue, has made possible the repeal of a 
number of stamp duties. 

The latest mew measure is called the “steering” of 
purchasing power. There is, first, a kind of deferred wages, 
called “iron savings,” applicable only to wage and salary 
earners ; a worker who undertakes to save regularly a fixed 
part of his wages may deduct this from his wages for 
purposes of tax (the amount deducted being limited to 
Rm. 6 a week) and the sum is credited to him in a special 
savings account. Withdrawals from these special savings 
will not be allowed until 12 months after the end of the 
war. Once “iron saving” has begun it becomes com- 
pulsory. It is clear from this innovation that savings were 
unsatisfactory during 1941. No statistics about savings 
deposits have been published since January, 1941, when it 
was stated that, from September, 1939, to December, 1941, 
total savings deposits increased from Rm. 19,800 millions 
to Rm. 27,400 millions, or by 38.5 per cent. 

The object of “iron savings ” is to “steer ” the excess pur- 
chasing power resulting from increased wages into savings, 
and employers have been given a chance to do the same 
with company revenues. Any employer may pay into the 
Treasury depreciation accounts or reserves, which cannot 
be used during the war, and at the end of the war 
these sums will be paid back to the firms, the amount in 
this case being limited to half the declared depreciation 
accounts of the financial year 1940-41. After the war, re- 
placements financed by these refunded amounts will be 
tax free. This is designed to relieve the pressure of ex- 
cessive wartime liquidity on the capital markets. 

As it is, the pressure of excess purchasing power has 
made a direct increase in taxation necessary. The war 
surcharge on cigarettes and tobacco has been raised from 
20 per cent to so per cent of the retail price, the war duty 
on brandy by Rm.1 per litre and that on champagne by 
Rm. 1.50. There is no increase on the price of beer. It is 
expected that the consumption of tobacco and brandy will 
fall accordingly. Drinks and tobacco are almost the only 
goods not directly rationed in Germany, and scarcities 
have led to long queues. Official statistics put the con- 
sumption of cigarettes at 62,400 millions in 1939 and 
74,800 millions in 1940, but nearly half of the increase is 
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accounted for by the incorporation of new terr 
the forces are said to consume nearly 4o per 
total. 

The latest revenue returns show the following trends._ 


(Rm. 1,000 millions) 


itories, and 
Cent Of the 


April/Sept., April/Sept.,  Increqs, 

1940 1941 in Of 

Total revenue....... 13-2 iS 8 19-7 
NE 6 on cceceds 5-4 6-7 24.) 
Corporation tax ...... 1-8 2-4 33-3 
Turnover tax ........ 1-9 2-1 10+] 


The three taxes shown in this table account for roughly 
70 per cent. of total revenue. The yield from the “ Prof;. 
Stop” has proved to be extremely small—roughly 04 per 
cent. of the total. A total revenue of Rm. 32,000 millions js 
expected for the financial year 1941-42, against Rm.27,20 
millions in 1940-41, an increase of 17.6 per cent. Revenye 
plus the war contributions of the communes plus the 
charges levied on the occupied countries are expected to 
total Rm.45,000 millions, and if borrowing went on at the 
present rate the total available for public expenditure would 
amount to Rm.90,000, so that revenue, borrowing and 
foreign tribute would exceed four-fifths of the gros 
national income of Greater Germany. 


* 


Employment.—The latest statistics published by the 
Ministry of Labour suggest that, between January and Sep- 
tember, 1941, 700,000 additional women were brought into 
employment, against only 300,000 between September, 
1939, and December, 1940. The number of foreign workers 
increased from 1,560,000 in December, 1940, to 1,700,000 in 
September, 1941. No exact figure of employed prisoners of 
war is given, but in January, 1941, it was stated that the 
number of employed prisoners of war had reached one 
million. In July, 1941, 437,000 men and 174,000 women 
were working as labour conscripts. There is no doubt that 
the total number of workers employed in Germany has 
fallen since the beginning of the year, when an increasing 
number of men were called up in preparation for the war 
against the Soviet Union, which has involved large-scale 
mobilisation. New prisoners of war are mainly employed 
in the zones of occupation. 

The labour turnover is still large. During the first six 
months of this year, five million workers changed their 
employment or were set to fresh work under the direction 
of the labour exchanges. The fact that, at the end of each 
month from January to July, 1941, 1,500,000 jobs were 
registered as vacant at the exchanges does not mean that 
there was a shortage of 1,500,000 workers. The actual figure 
is much smaller. Women workers now account for some 
40 per cent of the total workers, excluding prisoners of 
war. The total number of unemployed at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1941, was 40,000. 

An interesting step is the prolongation of compulsory 
labour service for girls from 6 to 12 months. During an 
additional six months of labour service, the girls will be 
employed in administration for the forces, in the Civil 
Service, in hospitals and as helpers for children evacuated 
from danger areas. The total number of girls now serving 
is roughly* 300,000. 

a 


Synthetic Oil—The Dutch paper, De Economist, has 
published the following figures about annual synthetic oil 
production in Greater Germany: 


(1,000 metric tons) 


Hydrogenation ...... 2,100 NN ab eae 8 500 
Other synthetic Alcohol ......26:+05: 500 
CO eee 1,300 Regenerated lubricat- 
Coal tar distillation... 700 ing Oil ......-++++: 
WS cei 5,200 


These figures may be near the actual output. It is rather 
surprising that they should have been published in 4 
German-controlled paper. On the basis of them, the tola 
output of synthetic and natural oil in German Europe 
would be nearly 14 million tons, compared with the mor¢ 
conservative estimate of some 12 million tons. 
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War Transport 


\REAT BRITAIN entered the war with an inland trans- 
G port system that was not only capacious in relation to 
peacetime needs, but also flexible, in that rail, road, coast- 
wise shipping and canals often provide alternative facilities. 
But just as the effective carrying capacity of sea transport 
was reduced by the reintroduction of the convoy system, 
the need to avoid normal sea lanes, delays in port through 
the concentration of traffic on the western ports, sinkings, 
and the transfer of ships to the fighting services, domestic 
transport has been hampered by the blackout, by the geo- 
graphical redistribution of the density of movement, by the 
damage caused to roads and railways by bombing, by the 
danger to coastwise shipping from air raids and mines, and 
by the transfer of carrying capacity to the fighting services. 
In fact, inland transport, like shipping, became one of the 
tightest of the ruling bottlenecks. But while ocean-going 
shipping was pooled soon after the outbreak of war, and 
utilised in accordance with a schedule of priorities, the need 
for adopting a similar policy for inland transport was not 
recognised at first. This was largely because, unlike ship- 
ping, inland transport is not a homogenous commodity ; it 
consists of four different facilities which, in normal times, 
compete with each other. But competition between indi- 
vidual shipping companies differs in no fundamental sense 
from competition between rail and road. The scarcity of 
transport last winter should have been sufficient to prove 
that inland transport, like shipping, was one industry—with 
four branches, that carrying capacity, like shipping space, 
should be pooled and rationed in accordance with the 
national interest. Since then, the Ministries of Transport 
and Shipping have been merged into the Ministry of War 
Transport under a new Minister, Lord Leathers. The time 
is opportune for an examination of the progress that has 
been made this year with the organisation of the supply of 
and demand for transport. 

An efficient system of allocation and rationing was im- 
possible until the supply of transport had been sufficiently 
organised. And before the supply of carrying capacity could 
be pooled, it was necessary, as a first step, to secure a 
greater measure of central control over the four separate 
transport systems, Substantial progress has, in fact, been 
made towards this first objective. Government control over 
the railways was tightened on August 9th, when Sir Alan 
Anderson was appointed Controller of Railways and chair- 
man of the Railway Executive Committee, which consists of 
the general managers of the main-line railways and of 
the chairman of the LPTB. The selection of Sir Alan 
Anderson as chief executive officer of the railway system 
is of special significance, since his interests had previously 
been mainly in shipping. Secondly, the revised agreement 
between the railways and the Government, which was an- 
nounced on August 28th, substituted a fixed payment to 
the railway companies for the sliding scale of the previous 
agreement. This change for the first time made it a matter 
of financial indifference to the railways if traffic which 
might have come to them was diverted to other means 
of transport. The Ministry of War Transport is therefore at 
last in a position to utilise the railways irrespective of any 
financial consideration. Even before the conclusion of the 
new agreement, last May, the Ministry was instrumental 
in the formation of the central wagon control, by which 
all wagons are pooled; this scheme enables the Govern- 
ment, not only to distribute railway traffic to the best 
advantage, but also to avoid delays and eliminate bottlenecks 
by means of a continuous record of the movement and 
location of all wagons. 

A good deal of headway has also been made towards the 
fuller utilisation of the canal system. As a result of a special 
investigation carried out by the late Mr Frank Pick, the 
Ministry of War Transport, on September 19th, announced 
Its decision to set up a Central Canal Committee, which 
is under the chairmanship of Colonel J. J. Llewellin, Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, to 
advise on questions of policy affecting inland water- 
ways, and ‘to co-ordinate the work of the six regional canal 


committees. The main functions of these committees, which 
are composed, apart from canal members, of representa- 
tives of other forms of transport and of Government 
departments, are to organise the effective operation of the 
canals and the efficient working of craft; to survey traffic 
possibilities and to make sure that traffic conveniently 
water-borne is allocated to the canals ; to minimise empty 
running ; to arrange, if necessary, for the pooling of barges ; 
to investigate unreasonable delays ; and to ensure adequate 
maintenance and dredging of waterways. The improvement 
in the utilisation of the canals is revealed by the fact that 
they are now carrying 15 per cent more coal—their prin- 
cipal freight—than a year ago. 

Coastwise shipping had already been effectively organised 
before the Ministry of War Transport was set up; 
liners were requisitioned in October, 1940. Carrying 
capacity has been severely reduced by the transfer of 
vessels to the Admiralty and by air raids and mines. 
Owing to the reduction in the intensity of air raids after 
the spring, it has been possible to increase the volume of 
traffic carried. 

Progress towards cohesive organisation and _ closer 
Government control has been slowest in the case of road 
transport, mainly because the very large number of inde- 
pendent units in the industry made it administratively the 
most difficult to fit into a scheme of war transport. Before 
the war, some 148,000 lorries were operated by no fewer 
than 61,000 A and B licence holders and 365,000 vehicles 
by 178,000 C licence holders. Moreover, the carrying 
capacity of road transport was allowed to shrink far too 
rapidly early in the war, when many thousands of vehicles 
were requisitioned by the fighting forces. The Road 
Haulage Consultative Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of A and B licence holders, with an official chairman 
and secretary, which was set up in August, 1940, for the 
purpose of facilitating “discussion between the Ministry 
and the road haulage industry,” was devoid of executive 
power and, though useful, did little to organise the industry. 
But the need for making better use of road transport was 
recognised during the intense air raids and the shortage of 
carrying capacity last winter ; and in January the Ministry 
of Transport took the first step towards direct control 
by introducing a scheme of hiring vehicles from operators 
for the carriage of Government traffic. But this scheme 
never grew to full stature, and in July the Minister of War 
Transport decided to set up another committee—the Road 
Haulage (Operations) Advisory Committee—to advise him 
on the “ operation and development of the Government’s 
road haulage scheme.” After somewhat protracted negotia- 
tions, the Ministry was able to announce an important 
extension of the scheme on October 2oth. 

The new road haulage scheme is designed to provide the 
Ministry of War Transport with a fleet of some 4,100 
lorries (of which 1,600 are already chartered for the move- 
ment of meat) and to enable it to “arrange through one 
channel at least a considerable part of the long-distance 
road movement of Government traffic or other national 
requirements.” The vehicles are to be hired at rates which 
include a standing payment per week with an additional 
allowance on a mileage basis. Phe number of lorries will 
not be increased unless experience justifies it ; but arrange- 
ments have been made whereby traffic that cannot be 
handled by the Ministry’s vehicles will be allocated to the 
road haulage industry. To this end, the Ministry will set up 
an area organisation—there will be six divisions, which will 
be sub-divided, as a first step, into fourteen areas—which 
is to control the operation of the fleet at its disposal and to 
act as a clearing house for traffic. Parallel to this, the road 
haulage industry itself will set up an organisation to allocate 
the traffic passed to it by the Ministry. This scheme, which 
is voluntary, gives the Ministry a greater measure of control 
over road transport, while interfering as little as possible 
with the “individuality of operators.” The scheme is a 

considerable improvement on the original plan ; but it is 
still only a beginning. 
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On the whole, therefore, considerable progress has been 
made during the past year, and especially since the forma- 
tion of the Ministry of War Transport under Lord Leathers 
last May, in organising the four carrying facilities and in 
fitting them into a scheme of war transport. Moreover, 
some £6,000,000 is being spent on the expansion of rail- 
way facilities, while a campaign was launched last month 
to increase carrying capacity by speeding up the turn-round 
of wagons and lorries. 

Most of the measures that have been taken, however, 
have been concerned with the supply of transport, 
which is well on the way to an effective co-ordination. 
One of the chief problems still remaining is a functional 
and administrative division of transport into long- 
distance and local traffic. Much less has been done 
on the side of controlling and directing the demand 
for transport. The machinery of allocation was set up as 
Jong ago as last March by the constitution of the Central 
Transport Committee. The functions of this committee, 
which is composed of representatives of the Supply and 
Service Ministries and of the four branches of transport, 
are, first, to estimate the volume, nature and distribution of 
traffic in advance ; secondly, to allocate it among the four 
carrying facilities without regard to any pre-war conven- 
tions or financial considerations ; and, thirdly, to economise 
transport. Until recently, the committee’s terms of reference 
represented an ideal whose realisation seemed a long way 
off. During the past few months, however, a serious attempt 
has been made to translate them into practice. Traffic is now 
estimated and allocated some months ahead in accordance 
with a system of priorities. Towards the end of October, 
Lord Leathers announced that a drive was to be made 
to eliminate cross-hauls, and to curtail long-distance 
traffic whenever alternative goods can be secured from 
nearer sources of supply. This represents the first im- 
portant step towards the reorganisation of the demand 
for transport. Moreover, travelling facilities on the railways 
have been reduced appreciably ; the average frequency of 
main line services is now about 25 per cent less than before 
the war, while a further reduction in long-distance trains, 
in restaurant and sleeping cars was announced on 
Wednesday. 

Despite the very considerable achievements made this 
year in the organisation of the supply of transport, which 
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will undoubtedly enable a heavier load to be carri 
winter than last, the rationing of carrying capacity 
yet been carried very far. Indeed, inland transport 
far from being as efficiently managed for war conditions as 
ocean transport. True, the problem of inland transport is 
more complex than that of shipping, where the supply coylq 
be organised by requisitioning, and the demand by agree. 
ment between the Ministries concerned. But the difference 
is merely one of degree ; fundamentally, the two problems 
are similar. Many of the seemingly insuperable obstacles 
in the way of pooling and allocating domestic carrying 
capacity are found, upon examination, to rest on the jp. 
ability to cast off pre-war conceptions of transport. Once 
rail, road, coastwise shipping and canals are regarded as 0 
much more or less interchangeable carrying capacity—a; 
they now are—the remaining difficulties are mainly adminis- 
trative ; again, there is no reason why it should be assumed 
that the public, which willingly accepted the rationing of 
the essentials of life, would object to a severe curtailment 
of unnecessary movement both of persons and of goods, or 
to the loss of its peacetime right to choose by what means 
its goods should be carried. A good deal, then, remains 
to be done before transport can be said to be organised 
for war. The demand for carrying facilities must be treated 
like the demand for other scarce commodities. This task js 
the Government’s rather than the Ministry of War Trans- 
port’s. But the supply must be organised by the Ministry to 
maximise carrying power with the existing equipment. This 
inevitably involves a limitation of the consumer’s choice of 
the means by which he or his goods are to be conveyed; 
and, by hypothesis, it involves the allocation of transport 
by clearing offices which combine.the railway station, the 
haulier’s, the coastal shipowner’s and the canal operator’s 
office. 

While the rationing of the demand for transport is 
essentially a wartime expedient, the pooling of its supply may 
permanently alter the organisation of Great Britain’s com- 
munications to the benefit of the public. It has, in fact, many 
features that could be retained with advantage. In particu- 
lar, it may pave the way towards a state of affairs when 
the guiding principle of the whole transport industry will be 
to do the nation’s carrying at the lowest real cost to the 
community, rather than to ensure the financial independence 
of each branch and of every firm inside each branch. 
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Diamond Shares 


HE current revival of Stock Exchange interest in 

diamond company shares, as in oil shares, is a recogni- 
tion that the depressing effects on earning power of the 
events of the earlier part of the war—particularly the sealing 
up of the European market—had been over-discounted. 
Diamonds, the text-book example of value as a scarcity 
function, rank under modern conditions among industry’s 
indispensable raw. materials, but for really handsome profit 
returns the trade is still dependent on the “ luxury ” demand 
for jewels. The outbreak of war cut off both kinds of market 
inside the area ringed by the British blockade, and worse 
was to come when the German conquest of the Low Coun- 
tries deprived the industry of irreplaceable skilled cutters, of 
whom only a handful escaped to carry on their trade in the 
free area. 

Recent company reports, however, have shown that war- 
time limitations on the industry’s scope are by no means 
incompatible with a reasonable rate of profit, which has so 
far been high enough to enable the industry’s largest under- 
taking to meet its preferential dividends and may even 
suffice for future equity payments. It is this possibility that 
explains the recrudescence of semi (and rather more than 
semi) speculative stock market interest. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines last paid a dividend on its 
deferred shares in respect of the year 1937. The company’s 
capital has a higher gearing than the proportions of its 
£2,000,000 of preference to £3,181,973 of deferred shares 
would suggest, for the preference shares are entitled to a 
cumulative annual dividend of 40 per cent. In recent periods 
of depression, arrears of preference dividend have tended to 
accumulate, and have formed a fairly heavy first charge on 
the fruits of returning prosperity. In the two years 1936 and 
1937, for example, the company paid out as much as 
£5,200,000 in preference dividends. During the ten years 
to 1940, the deferred shares received only a single payment. 

Through all the difficulties of the last three years, how- 
ever, the company has been able to avoid the piling up of 
any substantial amount of new preference dividend arrears, 
and the declaration of a full twelve months’ dividend, earlier 
this year, brought payments to June 3oth last. A final half- 


year’s declaration is expected in the near future, and the 
question which chiefly concerns the market is whether 
surplus earnings will be sufficient to induce the directors 
to resume dividends on the deferred shares. 

Some light is thrown on this problem by the following 
table, which analyses the receipts, expenses and dividends 
of De Beers for 1929-30 (the last year of outstanding pros- 
perity) and for every year from 1937 to 1940:— 


De BEERS: RECEIPTS, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 
(Amounts in £'000) 




















| Year to Years to December 31 
| June |__ le 
30, | | | 
1930 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
i ‘ 
~ ee sania 
Receipts : | , 
On Diamond Account .......... 3,263 2,537 656 1,065 1,534 
Int. & Divs. on Investments ....} 503 844 954 754 484 
Realized Profits on Investments .} 18 85 2 6 38 
Total (including other Revenue) .. | 3,798 | 3,479 | 1,623 | 1,825 2,057 
Expenses : : 
EE sts kdukawkdaneesnsed 1,430 821 805 755 | 452 
RSPR PRES tteaey 229 69 80 116 | = 126 
Interest on Leased Co.’s Capital. . 96 96 96 9% | 131 
Pe Ms vvS as cteoveseeaben 303 220 b 55 | 150 
WP vos sccsesccscecsecvecesss 1,974 | 1,215 993 | 1,026 | 844 
Earned for Dividend ............ 1,824 | 2,264 630 799 | «1,213 
Paid on 40% Cum. Pref......... 800 | 2,000(a)} 400 800 | 3800/6 
Earned for Deferred (%) ........ 7-6 | 92Xc) Nil Nil | Nil 
Paid on Deferred (%) .......... Nil 30 Nil Nil | Nil 
* Including Net Farming and Railway Accounts, and Debenture Service 0! 


£147,000 in 1930, and Nil since 1936. (a) 2} years’ arrears. (b) Payment of ft — 
£800,000 last May, brought all payments up to date, to first half of 19 
(c) Equivalent to 54-1°%, allowing single year’s preference dividend. 


Although the major part of the company’s receipts 1 
“on diamond account,” interest and dividends on invest- 
ments (the nature of which is indicated below) make 
an extremely important subsidiary contribution. Indeed, the 
company is able to meet its expenditure on charges account, 
on dormant mines, on leased companies’ interest, etc., 0" 
of revenue from investments in other than diamond minins 
and diamond dealing companies. Net cost of production 0” 
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diamonds, therefore, is merely actual mining expenditure, 

hich is very low in relation to the value of the product. 
Between 1938 and 1940, revenue from interest and divi- 
dends was nearly halved, but, even so, it was almost as 
high in 1940 as in 1930, although receipts on diamond 
account were only half as great. A second factor of in- 
estimable value for shareholders is the reduction made 
during the past decade in expenses, which in 1940 were only 
jbout two-fifths as high as in 1930. Thus, earnings available 
for dividend have been steadily increasing since the 
depressed pre-war year, 1938, and were last year only 
approximately £600,000 lower than in 1930, although total 
receipts were over £1,700,000 lower. 

The figures in the table epitomise the changes of a decade 
which, structurally, has been by far the most important in 
the history of the industry. At the end of the disturbed 
period caused by the development of new diamond fields 
in the early “thirties, the ascendancy of De Beers was re- 
established, but the company’s finances have been consider- 
ably depleted by the buying up of new production. The 
apparatus of control, however, had been made watertight, 
with the Producers’ Association allocating quotas and the 
Diamond Trading Company acting as its counterpart on 
the distribution side. The Diamond Corporation, whose 
capital is entirely held by De Beers and affiliated producers, 
contracts for the purchase of all important production out- 
side South Africa. 

De Beers itself, in addition to its own properties, has 
control of Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West 
Africa. In normal times, this is a particularly important 
interest because of that company’s low production costs, 
which contrast with the high costs of other controlled 
mines like Premier and New Jagersfontein, where 
operations have for some time been suspended. In brief, 
De Beers, as leader in a tightly organised industry, is 
interested directly in some of the most profitable production 
in South Africa, and indirectly in important and rapidly 
developing production outside that area, particularly in 
West Africa. Actually, as the next table shows, De Beers 
outside interests, on a conservative balance sheet valuation, 
stand at a figure more than twice as great as those of the 
company’s own properties. 


De BEERS: ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1940 


(£'000) 

Claims, Mining Interests, Estates and Farms ...... 3,375 
Holdings :— (£'000) 
In The Diamond Corporation .......... 4,237 
In other Companies .........eeeeeeees 166 
Ord. Shares of African Explosives ...... 1,000 
Sterling Debs. of Diamond Corporation. . 484 
Ouoted Securities (at or under market)..... 1,480 

3 SOCK TEODOR 6 oS so ieee seeds 7,366 

Government Securities ..6. cc ct wscctcccccesceces 172 

Cash, Loans and Debtors, Jess Creditors and Dividends 587 

11,500 

Less, Specific Reserves ......-.0+0e0++5 535 

10,965 


Finance 


November Making-Up 


The clearing banks have been engaged in their end- 
November making-up this week, and conditions in the 
money market have been patchy. At no time, however, has 
the available volume of credit been inadequate for the needs 
of the market, though borrowers have had to search for 
their accommodation with rather greater assiduity than 1s 
now customary. The banks have had their position eased 
by the fall from £50,000,000 to £15,000,000 in the pay- 
ments of Treasury deposits expected from them this week. 
As may be seen from the Bank of England return, however, 
it is not from the deposit banks, but from the Bank of 
England, that the Exchequer has during the past week de- 
rived the bulk of the resources required to finance the 
current deficit. Government securities have risen by 
£19,805,000, indicating heavy ways and means borrowing. 
Public deposits, for their part, have been kept at an 
exceptionally low level, falling by £829,000 to £9,790,000 
over the week to last Wednesday. Bankers’ deposits have 
thus felt almost the full impact of the expansion in bank 
cash, and are up by £16,381,000 to £136,429,000. The 
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The last £1,000,000 of the balance of the purchase price 
for the Diamond Corporation holding has now been written 
off out of the De Beers balance sheet, which, financially, is 
immensely strong, with reserves and carry forward of 
£5,783,000 against a share capital of £5,182,000 with no 
debentures. The company, clearly, is well equipped to 
withstand recurrent periods of depression, but its own 
prosperity remains bound up with the diamond trade. In 
wartime, an important part of the industry’s bread and 
butter must come from the demand for industrial stones, 
extensively used in machine tools for munitions. Demand 
from Britain, the Empire, America and Russia has naturally 
increased, but prices have not been raised since the war. 
In this direction, De Beers is reaping the reward of its 
foresight in taking a substantial holding, during the de- 
pression of the early ’30’s, in the Société Miniére du Beceka 
in the Congo, whose deposits, the richest in carat content 
in the world, are mainly suitable only for industrial 
purposes. 

The stones which pay producers best, however, are 
neither industrial diamonds nor even the large “gems” 
which to-day are in relatively good demand in the United 
States. The most important section of the industry in peace- 
time depends on the mining, cutting and sale of the smaller 
stones displayed in jewellers’ shops. To-day, though the 
necessary diamonds are available, they cannot be cut by 
the skeleton labour force available in South Africa, England 
and the United States. Thus, even if a further increase in 
prices occurs, the industry’s profits, for the war’s duration, 
will be limited, less by lack of demand than by inability 
to produce ample supplies in saleable form. 

For shareholders, therefore, the prospects may favour a 
moderate rise in divisible earnings without justifying anvy- 
thing remotely resembling a share boom on the Stock 
Exchange. For the fairly conservative investor, the £2 10s. 
preference shares of De Beers, which at £123 yield 7-9 
per cent, have a certain interest. The dividend appears to be 
well covered by current earnings, and in the past preference 
shareholders have always received their dividends sooner or 
later. The appeal of the £2 ros. deferred shares, which stand 
at £10}, is mainly speculative. If net earnings returned to the 
1937 level (which was nearly twice that of 1940) they would 
represent something over 50 per cent on the deferred 
shares. It may, however, be questioned whether, in the 
most favourable wartime circumstances, the board would 
be ready to pay out much more than the 30 per cent dis- 
tributed for 1937. Investors who desire to participate 
directly in any further improvement in the industry’s 
fortunes may find a less speculative equity in the ordinary 
stock of Consolidated African Selection Trust. This com- 
pany, which owns low cost properties in West Africa, has 
a negligible preference capital, which, in the year to June 30, 

1940, took less than £20,000 out of total earnings of 
£276,000. Profits fell off markedly in 1939, but showed a 
considerable recovery last year. On the last payment of 
Io per cent, tax free, the §s. units of ordinary stock, at 
17s. 3d., yield 2.9 per cent, tax free. The accounts for the year 
to June 30th last are due to be published in the near future. 


and Banking 


margin between the increases in Government securities an 
bankers’ deposits is largely accounted for by the further 
increase of £3,346,000 in the note circulation, a movement 
which only leaves £20,198,000 of unissued notes in reserve, 
and which reduces the reserve ratio to 10.4 per cent. The 
heavy borrowing by the Treasury at the Bank of Englard 
seems to suggest that the authorities made a serious under- 
estimate of the resources which would be coming in over 
the past week from taxes and subscriptions to Government 
loans. Had the true situation been visualised, it is probabie 
that more would have been requested from the banks in 
the form of Treasury deposits. The position reflected in the 
Bank return suggests that the borrowing in this form wi!l 
have to be increased in the immediate future. 


*x * * 


The True Circulation 


The current Statistical Summary of the Bank of 
England brings up to date the data required to arrive at 
an estimate of the true circulation of notes and coins in 
the hands of the public. The essential information, showing 
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changes since the outbreak of the war, over the twelve 
months to last October and over the latter half of that 
period, is given in the following table: 





























In Million {'s 
Cie Ties en ae 

> | Scottish Total | ; Held v. 

Average cs E. 1's Irish | Coin Out- Senco } — 

of otes Notes standing Banks ; 7 

Aug., 1939.....| 551 | 46 80 | 677 | 32 162 | 483 
Oct., 1980..... |} 631 | 58 89 778 33 175 570 
April, 1941.....| 641 60 93 794 22 173 599 
Oct., 1941.... | 731 69 95 895 46 184 665 





The main features brought out by the above table are 
the acceleration in the expansion of the circulation over 
the six months to October and the fact that the circulation 
of coin and the holding of cash by the commercial banks 
have increased much more slowly than the total circula- 
tion in the hands of the public. In the 26 months of the 
war, the net circulation has increased at the average rate of 
17.5 per cent per annum ; over the twelve months October, 
1940, to October, 1941, the rate of increase was 16.6 per 
cent per annum, and over the six months to October, 
1941, it was 22.2 per cent per annum. The amount of coin 
outstanding has hardly altered over the last six months of 
this period. The commercial banks’ holdings of till money 
have risen by a mere § per cent over the twelve months to 
October. The relative stability of the coin circulation and 
of the banks’ till money suggests very strongly that special 
factors unconnected with the normal expansion in the 
demand for currency have played some part in the recent 
increase in the circulation. The use of notes for hoarding 
purposes, for black market dealings and for tax evasion 
in commercial operations would all rank in this category. 

+ * * 


Indian Capital Repatriation 


¢ reaccumulation of Indian sterling resources, after 
the encroachment of last February’s vesting order, is 
making spectacular progress. By November 7 last the 
sterling balances and securities of the Reserve Bank of 
India had risen to £174,000,000, as compared with 
£130,000,000 a year previously, and this despite the fact 
that over the intervening twelve months £90,000,000 of 
Government sterling debt has been repatriated. The 
Government of India is losing no reasonable opportunities 
of utilising this steadily increasing reserve of liquid sterling 
to repay sterling debt. At the end of this year between 
£3,000,000 and £4,00Q000 will be utilised to pay off stock- 
holders of the Assam Bengal and the Bombay Baroda rail- 
ways, whose contracts will then terminate following the 
notice given twelve months ago by the Government of 
India. Similar notice to terminate contracts has recently 
been given in respect of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway com- 
panies. This will take effect at the end of 1942 and the 
purchase price payable by the Government for these two 
undertakings will be in the neighbourhood of £12,000,000. 
The bulk of the capital invested in these railways is held 
in the United Kingdom. Such operations do little more 
than nibble at the edges of the current expansion in India’s 
sterling reserves, and the stage must clearly be in course 
of preparation for a more ambitious programme of sterling 
debt repayment. 

* * 

United States and Mexican Silver 


Whatever doubts there may be about the precise nature 
of the agreements reached last week between the United 
States and Mexico, there appears to be no lack of clarity 
in the arrangements made for the stabilisation of the Mexican 
peso, and for continued American purchases of newly-mined 
Mexican silver. The stabilisation agreement earmarks 
$40,000,000 of the US Stabilisation Fund for use in stabilis- 
ing the dollar exchange value of the peso. Since the be- 
ginning of this year the Mexican peso has been held steady 
at a rate of about 20.50 cents in New York, as compared 
with the previous nominal parity of 27.75 cents from which 
it began to decline in 1938. The intention is to keep the rate 
stable at the new de facto parity. That task should be con- 
siderably facilitated as a result of the parallel agreement by 
which the US Treasury undertakes to purchase from the 
Mexican Treasury up to 6,000,000 ounces of newly mined 
silver monthly. The agreement has been made on a month- 


. to-month basis, and the price to be paid by the United 


States will be determined daily by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. The latter provision amounts to no more than 
stating that the price paid for the silver will be the official 
buying price for imported metal, which is, indeed, liable to 
modification without notice, but which, in fact, has remained 
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stable at 35 cents an ounce since July, 1939. 

maximu.n scale of purchases shold ate — ne 
cent of Mexico’s current output of silver, and provide M 
with some $250 millions a year. The implications aan 
agreement for the silver market are considerable oon 
impact would have been more apparent but for the insula 
and isolation of the sterling price of silver which are ae 
to obtain given the present restrictions on the import _ 
export of the metal. The undertaking by the US Treen 
to purchase the bulk of the silver mined by the feet 
producers in the world provides an implied guarantee of the 
maintenance of the US silver buying programme which, fo 
what it is worth, has been welcomed by the markets . 
London and Bombay. ” 


* * ne 
Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
September quarter, published by the Currency Commis. 
sion, are as follows :— 








(£000) 
Sep- lune September Quarter, 194] 
| tember i Quarter eT ——— ee 
Quarter, 1941 I | y Pa ae 
1940 | n Ise ; Tot | 
| Eire where | . 
wand —————__— — 
Liabilities : | 
Capital reserves, etc. ............ | 17,572 | 17,599 | 10,379 | 7,236 17,616 
Notes in circulation ............. | 11,599 | 13,421 5,282 | 8,649 | 13.93] 
Current deposit and other accounts | 170,963 | 181,139 | 134,325 | 52,199 | 186’524 
OE sk scan cncce cee x | 6,196 | 7,182} 5,769} 1,749] 7,518 
eee ee | 206,331 | 219,341 | 155,755 


69,835 | 225,590 
Assets :— ¥ si a 


Cash & Balances with London Agnts.| 





9,074 | 18,642 | 











Cg Peer 26,174 | 28,599 27,717 
Money at call and short notice ... | 9,799 | 12514| ... 12,433 | 12434 
ST od ti hask. amiaricdeanesse 5.367 | 4,930 | 4,205 555} 4.761 
Loans and advances............. 73,436 68,445 | 45,324 22,161 | 67,485 
Investments : (a) Government.... 72,549 85,582 6,713 | 86,432 93,145 

(b) Others......... | 10,264 | 10,100 | 4,155 | 5,890 | 10,045 
ins ve stestxntoness +a: | 8,739 | 9,171 | 5,207 | 4,796 | 10,003 
WN. Sei ewniasess 206,331 | 219,341 | 74,679 | 150,911 | 225,590 

Excess of Assets outside Eire over | 
Liabilities outside Eire ........ 66,300 | 76,847 we 81,076 


The same trends that have been apparent since the out- 
break of war continue. The increase of deposits and the 
diminution of loans and advances are signs that money is 
being kept idle for lack of profitable investment outlets in 
Eire ; for many firms the replenishment of imported stocks 
has proved impossible and unusually large resources are 
therefore accumulating in the banks. All the bills, both 
in Eire and elsewhere, are in respect of private trans- 
actions, no Government bills being held. The slight reduc- 
tion in liquid assets has been caused by the purchase of 
Government securities, the average yield on which is far 
from satisfactory from the standpoint of the banks’ profits. 
The increase in the banks’ net sterling assets, which reflects 
the reduction of imports resulting from the war, is not 
regarded with universal satisfaction in Eire as there is 4 
fear that the pound may suffer further depreciation. Eire 1s 
not in the position to use these accumulations of sterling 
to redeem outstanding external loans for the simple reason 
that no such loans exist. 
* * * 


Repatriating Argentine Debt 


The domestic debt conversion operation recently 
announced in Argentina is being made the occasion for 4 
substantial repatriation of Argentine debt held in this coun- 
try. The peso loans in question are held to an appreciable 
extent by British institutions—mainly insurance companies 
—and have already been registered with the Bank of 
England in accordance with the Defence Regulations. The 
bondholders, offered the option of conversion or repayment 
in cash, are bound, under the Defence Regulations, to accept 
the latter. In order to facilitate the completion of the neces- 
sary afrangements, the Treasury have recently veste 
these securities, requiring that they be delivered to the Bank 
of England or to the Buenos Aires office of the Bank 
London and South America, and announcing that payment 
for them is to be made in sterling at prices ranging between 
£5 17s. 9d. and £5 19s. per 100 pesos. The Treasury will 
thus come into possession of the pesos when the bonds in 
question are repaid and will utilise those pesos as an offset 
against the sterling which Argentina is accumulating her 
on its Special Account. There can be no doubt that over 
recent months the balance of payments between Argentina 
and the sterling area has turned appreciably in favour of 
the former and the coming operations will thus prove ® 
useful means of helping to restore the equilibrium. 
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Re-investment in Equities 


Four weeks ago, it was possible to draw attention 
to a rafner sharp rise in medium-dated Government stocks, 
with an accompanying appreciation in second and third line 
fixed interest securities, and to suggest the possibility that 
any further rise in equities in the immediate future would 
owe a good deal to the upward pull of lower interest rates. 
Since then, however, a considerable change has occurred 
in the direction of price movements. The investor has gone 
first after frankly speculative overseas investments, and more 
recently into industrial leaders at home, while fixed interest 
stocks have been relatively neglected, and the Funds them- 
selves have fluctuated very mildly and virtually without 
trend. Owing to seasonal influences, such as the anticipation 
of reinvestment of the dividend on Old War Loan, Novem- 
ber normally witnesses a fairly marked rise in fixed interest 
stocks. This year, the tendency should have been accen- 
tuated by the impending payment on vested South African 
stocks, as well as other influences mentioned last week, but 
the rise has been negligible. To explain the lack of resilience 
by the savings drive will not suffice, for last year, when 
the improvement was well up to standard, over £300 mil- 
lions was lent to the Government in various forms, and the 
contribution outside the floating debt was very substantial. 
Such information as is available suggests that a rather higher 
percentage of money seeking investment is going into 
equities than was the case, say, a year ago, but it is com- 
monly stated that the absolute amount involved is not 
really large. It is possible that an increasing proportion 
of the money which would normally go into the Funds is 
being retained in more liquid form. Moreover, more people 
are talking of buying equities as an inflation hedge than at 
any time since the imposition of EPT at 100 per cent. 


* * * 


Test for Cheap Money 


A continuance of the movement of money seeking 
investment into equities is only justified if four condi- 
tions are granted. These are that the Treasury has no 
effective means of forcing up the price of Government 
securities ; that it has no further rod in pickle for the equity 
holder ; that it will—freely or under pressure—relax the 
rigours of EPT, and the system of controls within a short 
time after the cessation of hostilities ; and that the rise in 
commodity prices will continue. Granted these conditions 
—or rather a belief in their existence by an influential body 
of investors—there is at least a possibility that the classic 
experience of a switch from fixed into variable dividend 
securities will occur years rather thah months before the 
improvement in equity earnings materialises. Indeed, once 
the investor is convinced that a very considerable rise in 
prices is inevitable, it will be difficult to find sufficiently 
potent expedients under conditions one and two, provided 
he is assured of the eventual operation of condition three. 
The failure of the Government to prevent the rise in wages, 
and in particular the granting of a new minimum wage for 
agricultural labour, is certainly making an impression. The 
speech of Mr Hudson was particularly unfortunate in this 
respect, and its effects have been only partially offset by the 
assurances of the Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade. It is true that gilt-edged stocks actually improved in 
value during the last two years of the Great War, when 
the controls were rudimentary compared with those now in 
existence, But it is also the case that the knowledge of the 
public with regard to the effect of rising prices was then 
at least equally incomplete, and that the great rise in com- 
modity prices came later. There is a possibility, if no more, 
that we are at a point where the cheap money policy will 
Cease to be fully effective even under the favourable con- 
ditions of a closed capital market. 


* * * 


Harland and Wolff Introduction 


The decision to permit dealings in the 5,200,000 “A” 
shares of £1 in Harland & Wolff is an event of some im- 
Portance, The shares were issued in part satisfaction of 
debts under the reconstruction scheme of 1937, and hold- 
ings were “ blocked ” for the time being. The shares passed 
to financial institutions, which would not normally hold 
Such securities, and the present boom in shipbuilding is 
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Investment 


doubtless considered a favourable opportunity for exchang- 
ing into something more suitable. The shares actually rank 
as non-cumulative preference up to 4 per cent, with a right 
to participation up to a total of 6 per cent. They are a first 
charge on distributable profits, and have ranking after them 
£1,796,082 of “ B ” capital, which constitutes the real equity. 
For the two years 1939 and 1940, 6 per cent was paid on 
the “A,” and 4 per cent and 6 per cent respectively on the 
“B.” The latter had risen during the year from Ios. to 
17s. 6d., and improved a further ninepence on the news of 
the placement. The original price of offer was 17s. 14d., plus 
stamp and fee, which would amount to about 22s. 6d. on a 
hundred shares. The amount to be placed in the first 
instance is not known, but is said to be large, while it is 
likely that, provided market conditions continue favourable, 
holders of three-quarters of the whole amount are at present 
considering a sale. Too much importance ought not to be 
attached to the rise of a shilling in the price.of the “B” 
shares as an indication of the ultimate value of the “A.” 
It is rather more to the point that the latter received an 
independent valuation of 17s. some time prior to the 
introduction—that is to say, a valuation reached on the 
basis that there was no market for them. The rise 
in shares of shipbuilding companies is, of course, a reflec- 
tion of the wartime boom, but a continuance of prosperous 
conditions after the war will depend upon a number of 
factors whose relative weight is not easily assessed. Air 
transport is likely to make inroads into passenger and mail 
traffic, but against this it may, perhaps, be assumed that 
there will be some increase in international trade over the 
very low level of the immediate pre-war years. Whether 
this country will increase, or even retain, its share in the 
new building which peace will call for is uncertain. Against 
this, the immediate prospect is for a maintenance of the 6 
per cent dividend which would give a yield of £7 per cent 
at the present pfice. 


Company Notes 


B.A. Pacific Higher Earnings 


The Buenos Ayres and Pacific accounts for the year 
ended June 3oth last make, on the whole, a rather better 
showing than any of the other major lines. Thanks to a 
recovery in wheat traffic, and further development of the 
carriage of petrol and potatoes, total gross traffics are 
higher on the year. Increased fuel costs and a larger charge 
for track maintenance have raised expenses, after repeating 
the allocation of £250,000 to deferred renewals, while the 
exchange loss is again increased. These rises are, however, 
in part offset by smaller depreciation of currency floating 
assets and the net amount available for interest payments 
is slightly higher. Even so, it fails to cover even half the 
amount due for interest and the debit balance is further 
increased. The principal items for the past three years are 
set out in the following table : — 


Years ended June 30th, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ f £ 
Goods traffic ......... 4,609,435 4,458,944 4,726,258 
Total gross traffics .... 6,563,161 6,233,643 6,594,100 
Working expenses .... 4,952,629 4,776,476 5,168,456 
Expense ratio ....... 75 -46 76 -62 78 -38 
Exchange differences. . 706,589 643,672 664,538 
Depreciation of currency 
RG essxskeocedes 88,626 108,393 39,282 
Interest earned....... 131,931 149,778 149,725 
Available for interest. . 947,248 854,880 871,549 
Interest charged...... 1,773,570 1,808,587 1,838,041 
Carry forward........ Dr.6,531,985 Dr.7,485,692 Dr.8,452,184 


Considerable economies were achieved by the use of diesel 
cars, but there are growing difficulties in oil supplies, and 
the company is increasing its use of wood to relieve the 
coal shortage. In general, the picture presented by the 
report and the chairman’s address is one of a modest 
improvement in strictly internal trade, relieved to a con- 
siderable extent by a good external demand for meat and 
dairy products. There is, however, a danger that shortage 
of plate will restrict the canning industry. As to the more 
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distant future, road transport is regarded as an ever-grow- 
ing menace, and the chairman is not able to make any 


forecast of results for the current year. 


* * * 


Consolidated Gold Fields 

The reports of New Consolidated Gold Fields and 
Consolidated Gold Fields for the year to June 30 last make 
more encouraging reading than those of the previous year 
despite a further fall in the profit of the former company 
from £739,218 to £723,501. A continued appreciation of 
investments during the past year has provided an unrealised 
profit and permits the provision of only £100,000 for de- 
preciation against the exceptionally large sum of £1,370,000 
in 1939-40—of which £1,000,000 was drawn from reserve. 
Thus, a net decline in accumulated earnings of £720,993 
is converted into an addition of £218,739, which compares 
with £248,634 earned in 1938-39. Since the ordinary divi- 
dend is raised from 8} to 10 per cent, of which only 9.5 
per cent is provided by current earnings, the carry forward 
is reduced from £162,625 to £152,141. Consolidated Gold 
Fields distributes its entire revenue of £353,824, against 
£345,210, in dividends, ordinary shares receiving Io per 
cent as before, less tax at 6s. 11d., so that the carry forward 
is unchanged at £9,673, whereas last year it was substan- 
tially reduced. . 
Years ended June 30th, 


1939 1940 1941 
New Consol. Gold Fields :— £ £ £ 
PEE inne e he ndaaes cannons’ 1,070,327 739,218 723,501 
Depreciation ...........+-- 550,000 1,370,000 100,000 
Taxes and duty ............ * 60,285 £14,632 209,977 
Expenses ...........++-+5- 73,279 75,579 69,584 
Earned for Ord.: Amount .... 248,634 Dr. 720,993 218,739 
tive hohe «Res 9-7 i 9-5 
To reserve .......22-5-05- ... Dr. 1,000,000 = 
Carry forward.............. 228,228 162,025 152,141 
Consolidated Gold Fields :— 
Total profit .......cceseees 557,866 345,210 353,824 
Pref. dividends* ........... 138,129 129,143 125,201 
Ord. divs.: Amount* ...... 415,560 245,996 228,623 
PP eee 16} 10 10 
Carry forward.............- 39,602 9,673 9,673 
t Liability for South African taxation only. * Same for 


both companies, except in 1940, when 8} per cent. on ordinary 
was paid by New Consolidated. 


It is probable that the rise in working costs reported 
by many of the gold mining subsidiaries played a con- 
siderable part in causing the further fall in the income of 
New Consolidated, which the profits on the sale of hold- 
ings were not able completely to offset. The further decline 
in the balance-sheet valuation of investments at or under 
cost from £6,608,183 to £6,477,508, coupled with the rise 
in British Government securities from £639,370 to £806,900 
and the directors’ assurance of market appreciation, indi- 
cates the sale of a considerable volume of mining and oil 
producing securities. It is to be noted that, while full 
provision was made for an unrealised loss existing at 
June 30, 1940, no credit has been taken for appreciation 
since then, which a year ago was already some £2,000,000. 
Thus, the fact that the reserve remains at half that figure 
is no indication of the true position. Possibly the board 
are doubtful as to the maintenance of existing values. Cash 
holdings have increased from £1,087,773 to £1,455,372, 
thus offsetting a decline in debtors from £448,148 to 
£314,707 and a rise in creditors from £816,789 to £1,029,512. 
The Consolidated Gold Fields £1 ordinary shares, at 
45s. 74d. ex dividend, yield £4 7s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Report 


The full accounts of Anglo-Iranian for 1940 depart 
from the company’s established practice in that they show 
total income after royalty to the Iranian Government, as 
well as after depreciation and administrative expenses. Con- 
sequently, the latest figure of {5,826,191 compares with 
£4,951,964 in 1939, instead of with the previously disclosed 
figure of £7,722;778 before payment of the royalty of 
£2;770,814. Since it is generally understood that a new 
agreement between the company and the Government of 
Iran was arrived at after the end of the previous accounting 
year, according to which royalty payments in respect of the 
years 1938-41 should be based on the payment for 1937, 
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there is every reason to suppose that last year’s payme 
was substantially above that disclosed for 1938. Indeed 7 
was estimated in The Economist, August 31, 1940, that ; 
retrospective payment of £1,000,000 would be due in 
respect of the years 1938 and 1939, and that, for each of the 
two following years, total royalty could hardly fal] below 
£4,000,000. In any case, it is clear that gross income must 
have recovered substantially last year, since royalty charges 
and a rise in taxation of over £1,000,000 to £2,975,156 have 
been met with, as was estimated in a note on the preliminary 
statement in The Economist, November 22, 1941, a decline 
in equity earnings only from 7.6 to 6.4 per cent. The fol- 
lowing table analyses income and allocations over the past 
three years :— 


Years ending December Slst, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ { 
Deked WMI 6 6 vicki side ein sivas 10,583,985 7,722,778 ¢5,826,19) 
SE cee enetk cons 3,307,479 2,770,814 ‘ 
PE anges Otcpp ence cans 1,157,029 1,955,606 2,975,156 
Extra depreciation.......... 602,602 571,250 625,000 
PT Pe ot Eee. oe oe a et 10,000 10,000 9,126 
Pref. dividends (gross) ...... 1,071,234 1,071,234 1,071,234 
Ordinary stock :— 
Earned (gv0ss) ....000000 4,435,641 1,343,874 1,145,675 
EE ia csineane bias 4,027,500 1,006,875 1,006,875 
a eer 22 -8 76 6-4 
aE Rate eats 20 5 5 
General reserve............. 300,000 Nil Nil 
ge Pere 625,552 962,551 1,101,351 


+ After royalty payable to Iranian Government. 
~ Not disclosed. 


The balance-sheet shows a decline in refinery and tank 
installations of £804,313 to £6,857,745, due, as is pointed 
out in the statement of the chairman, Sir William Fraser, to 
the minimisation of new construction during the war. Stocks 
have fallen from £2,427,567 to £1,696,773, while both 
creditors, including taxation, and debtors rose substantially, 
the former by £5,151,587 to £16,178,626, and the latter by 
£1,642,631 to £5,747,652. All these changes provide a hint 
that sales were considerably higher last year. Sir William 
Fraser points out that it is impossible to ascertain the 
position regarding investments in enemy-occupied territory, 
and that, in consequence, substantial additions have been 
made to reserves. Despite this, investments in and advances 
to subsidiary companies are valued at £20,816,926, against 
£20,174,971. Holdings of British Government securities are 
up from £1,837,596 to £3,590,387, and of cash from 
£4,264,633 to £4,646,213. The report suggests that ordinary 
stockholders are again likely to receive 5 per cent, but 
no more in the current year. More distant prospects are 
governed by the future of the royalty agreement, as well as 
by the progress of the war. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
47s. 6d., ex dividend, yields £2 2s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * 


Odeon Theatres 


The full accounts of Odeon Theatres for the year to 
June 21st last show a rise in total profits from £477,493 t 
£647,315. This suggests that the income of the circuit 
was not appreciably affected by the widespread bombing 
of the winter of 1940-41. The failure to make a payment 
on ordinary capital for the second year in succession 1s 
due partly to the rise in tax provision from £150,000 © 
£325,000 and partly to the necessity of allocating £65,000 
for war damage contribution and £14,470 against £12,334 
for ARP. Thus, equity earnings are down from £92,495 1 
£22,231 and, in the absence of any transfer to reserve, whic 
received £50,000 in the previous year, or of any reduction 
in outstanding preliminary expenses, which were written 
down by £36,000, the carry forward is raised from £74,661 
to £96,892. The management is clearly wise to conserve 
this sum for the present. The improvement in receipts 
since the early months of the current year suggests that, 7 
the absence of further sustained bombing, revenue my 
again rise substantially in the current year and may cv? 
outstrip rising charges. The balance sheet shows a further 
deterioration in the company’s liquid position, the deficit 
in current liquid assets rising from some £342,000 to some 
£593,000. Here the most important factors are the jumP 
in creditors from £387,163 to £701,503, while debtors have 
risen only from £118,338 to £213,875 and the increase 
reserve for taxation and war damage contribution from 
£71,545 to £354,724. Cash holdings are up from £118,393 
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THERAPEUTIC RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 


1. The purpose of this announcement is to inform the Medical, Dental, Veterinary, 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Professions that a group of the leading manu- 
facturers of medicinal products in this country has formed an organization for 
the more effective prosecution of research in their industry. 


2. This organization will be known as the 
THERAPEUTIC RESEARCH CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


(subsequently referred to as the T.R.C.) and a private limited liability company with an authorized capital of 
£500,000 has been registered accordingly. There will be no public issue of capital. 


3. The principal objects of the T.R.C. are :— 6. Plans for research will be drawn up from time to time 


(a) To provide for the co-ordination and extension of 
research in matters of common interest with a view 
to accelerating the discovery of new substances for 
the service of therapeutic and preventive medicine ; to 
ensure proper collaboration with medical, dental and 
veterinary practitioners in the introduction of new 
medicinal substances and to*assist in the advancement 
of the art of medicine by the subsidization of research 
on a broader and more rational basis than has so 
far been possible in the British Pharmaceutical 
Industry. 

(6) To provide for the pooling of manufacturing 
facilities, where desirable. 


(c) To enable the industry to co-operate more effec- 
tively in national planning by presenting to the 
Government through its appropriate medical, dental, 
veterinary, scientific and technical organizations the 
pooled knowledge and facilities acquired by the 
constituent companies in the field of therapeutic 
research, 


4. The constituent founder Companies of the T.R.C. 
are : 
BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LTD. 
THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 

GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. 
MAY & BAKER LTD 
THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD. 


They will subscribe the capital of the Corporation as | 
and when required in equal amounts. | 


. The Board of the Corporation will consist of the | 9. 
Chairmen or Managing Directors of the constituent | 
Companies. 


The registered offices (pro tem.) of the Corporation are at :— 


by a Research Panel consisting of the Heads of Research 
from each of the constituent Companies. This Pane! 
will co-opt or consult with other scientific workers as 
and when special problems arise. Similarly arrange- 
ments for production will be made in due course by a 
Production Panel consisting of the Heads of Production 
of the constituent Companies. 


. Products evolved as a result of research sponsored by 


the Corporation will be marketed and sold by the 
constituent Companies under a common name. The 
T.R.C. will assist wherever practicable in simplifying 
the nomenclature of new medicinal substances. 


. The fundamental basis of these collaborative arrange- 


ments is research and the basic qualification for the 
inclusion of the above Companies in the Corporation 
is that each of them has been actively engaged for many 
years in the research, manufacture and distribution of 
products prescribed by the Medical, Dental and 
Veterinary Professions and sold by Pharmacists. Their 
research staffs in Great Britain include many eminen: 
workers in the field of medical, chemical, physiological, 
bacteriological, veterinary, pharmaceutical and allied 
research as well as a number of qualified medical men 
and veterinary surgeons who are associated with these 
companies in whole-time research and advisory work. 
The contacts of the constituent Companies with scientific 
workers as well as their connections with other Com- 
panies in the Fine Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Industries (either through subsidiaries, branches, 
agencies or working agreements with other firms) are 
world-wide. 


The attitude of the Corporation is a co-operative one. 
It will, where desirable, negotiate agreements with 
other manufacturers of recognised standing. 


183, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. (Telephone : EUSton 4477) 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Bankers : Auditors : 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 
33 & 34, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
Lonpon, E.C.1. 


De.oirre PLENDER GRIFFITHS & Co., 
5, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, 
Lonpbon, E.C.1. 


Solicitors : 


Birp & Birp, 
Gray’s INN, 
LonpDon, W.C.1. 
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to £357,632. Against this there is a modest reduction in 
mortgages and secured loan, while an additional £245,000 
net has been devoted to financing subsidiaries. The total of 
fixed assets is some £30,000 higher at £3,997,764. The 5s. 
ordinary shares now stand at 7s. 6d. 


* * x 


Rhoanglo Dividend 


The preliminary statement of Rhodesian Anglo- 
American for the year to June 30th last announces a final 
payment of 3} per cent less tax at approximately 6s. 3d., 
making a total of 6} per cent against 9? per cent. in the 
previous year. Net profits, after debenture service and 
general expenses, but before income or directors’ additional 
remuneration, amount to £391,000 against £520,000. Last 
week’s announcement of a final Rhokana dividend of 15 
per cent, making 30 against 40 per cent for the year, made 
inevitable a further reduction in the Rhoanglo dividend. 
Since Rhodesian Anglo-American owns 54 per cent of the 
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stantial Rhodesian producers, and is interested through 
this holding in Mufulira, its revenue is necessarily reduced 
by the passing of the Mufulira dividend and t 


he 10 

cent cut in the Rhokana payment. In fact, it appears thee 
the failure of Mufulira to make any payment in 1940-41 
against II} per cent in the previous year, . 


dinary capital, 
he cut in the 


sented some 7.2 per cent on the Rhokana or 
was the main influence responsible for t 
Rhokana and so in the Rhoanglo dividend. In the absence 
of the accounts of the two operating companies, it js in. 
possible to say whether the setback is due more to the 
weight of Imperial taxation or, as with Roan Antelope, to 
unexpectedly low copper sales.: In the case of Rhoanglo 
as a purely holding company, there is no liability for EPT 
Consequently, it is probable that the current dividend is 
narrowly covered by equity earnings and involves no draft 
on the previous year’s carry forward of £303,846, which 
had been reduced from £332,079 since 1937-38. The 
Rhoanglo tos. ordinary shares were unchanged on the 


capital of Rhokana Corporation, one of the most sub- 


announcement at I5s., at which they yield £4 ros. Sd. per 
cent. The Rhokana £1 ordinary shares stand at 160s. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE initial successes of the Imperial 
forces in Libya were received with con- 
siderable satisfaction in the markets, and 
the tone before the week-end was dis- 
tinctly firm. Early in the current week, 
lack of fresh decisive developments and 
the renewed threat to Moscow induced 
rather quieter conditions. With most 
stock in short supply, however, prices in 
the industria: market continued to advance 
strongly, but interest in gilt-edged issues 
market remained at a low ebb. 


* 


Activity in the gilt-edged market was 
slight both before and immediately after 
the week-end, and prices generally were 
unaltered. On Tuesday, some 
declines occurred in dull trading, Local 
Loans and 3 and 4 per cent Funding all 
losing 4, while 3 per cent War Loan 
declined ;'s. Five per cent Conversion, 
however, improved js. Later gilt-edged 
issues remained unchanged, while demand 
for India loans brought higher prices. 
In a rather more active foreign bond 
market, Brazilian bonds enjoyed mild 
support in the earlier part of the current 
week, although Chilean issues were out 
of favour. Japanese issues were bought 
before and after the week-end, the 5} per 
cent loan, 1930, gaining 3 points on 
Monday. The next day most issues fell 
on profit taking, but the rise was resumed 
in. midweek. Chinese bonds were per- 
sistently strong, the 5 per cent loans of 
1912 and 1913 gaining 2} and 1} points 
respectively on Monday. The following 
day the 1913 loan advanced a further 
point, when the Boxer loan rose the same 
amount. Three and a half per cent 
Egyptian preference advanced a point, on 
Monday, on the Libyan developments. 
Elsewhere, prices were mainly unchanged. 


* 


While the volume of business in the 
home rail market declined at the week- 
end, the upward trend of prices was 
resumed at the reopening. On the 
previous Friday, GW ordinary rose }, 
Southern defd. % and Southern prefd. 4, 
while LMS ordinary improved 4. On 
Monday, LMS ordinary and Southern 
defd. both gained 4, and London Trans- 
port “C” stock, 4, but the following day 
most junior issues fell back. Thus, GW 
ordinary and Southern prefd. lost 4, 
LMS ordinary % and Southern defd. }. 
Senior issues, however, generally remained 
steady. Lack of support in midweek led to 
minor declines in some of the junior issues. 
After closing quietly before the week- 
end, a slightly easier tendency developed, 
in’ the early part of the current week, 


among South American ail issues. 
Central Argentine was out of favour, 6 
per cent “C” preference falling a point 
on Monday, while later small losses pre- 
dominated. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific 
ordinary lacked support before and after 
the week-end, but the preference stock 
gained 4 on Monday and the previous 
Friday. 


* 


The industrial market continued to 
monopolise attention, and with stock in 
short supply, prices, despite some profit- 
taking, generally advanced. Numerous 
gains of 1s. reflected a strong demand for 
brewery issues, Meux, Barclay Perkins, 
and Guinness all rising this amount on 
Monday. Quiet but persistent support 
for aircraft and motor issues occasioned 
numerous small gains, among which Rolls- 
Royce, De Havilland and Joseph Lucas 
were prominent. Iron and steel issues 
were firm, Harland & Wolff “B” 
ordinary gaining 1s. and Hawthorn 
Leslie 9d. on Monday. The following 
day interest centred on the marketing of 
Harland & Wolff “A” ordinary shares, 
whose price remained unchanged at 
17s. 14d. throughout the day, although 
the “B” issue eased 3d. Among shipping 
issues Cunard was sold in a small way. 
In the textile group, Patons & Baldwins 
improved ; on Monday when Cour- 
taulds reacted. Later, prices were mainly 
steady. Considerable support for stores 
issues resulted in many good gains, 
among which Harrods, J. Barker and 
Maples all advanced 1s. before the week- 
end, while Great Universal Stores rose 
the same amount on Tuesday on the 
doubling of the interim dividend. Tobacco 
issues were in demand, Carreras advanc- 
ing 3, and Gallaher 7's, on Monday. 
The next day BAT gained 4, and 
Gallaher 3, while Imps and Godfrey 
Phillips both improved ;. Among 
miscellaneous issues, Boots, Dunlop and 
Lever & Unilever were all in demand. 
Reduced activity in midweek was asso- 
ciated with some weakness, but there were 


a number of rises, and the undertone re- 
mained firm. 


* 


The kaffir market closed firmly at the 
end of last week, West Wit Areas and 
Daggafontein gaining ;4 among other 
small improvements. Prices continued 
to rise on Monday, but the under- 
tone was weaker, and, the following day, 
turnover was much reduced. Cape buy- 
ing raised Crown Mines by } and Geduld 
by 7's, but most changes were against 
holders. The small turnover in the 
rubber market had little effect on prices. 
On Monday, tea issues were strong, 
Deundi advancing 9d. and Empire of 
India, 6d. Leading issues in the oil 


market were prominent before the week- 
end with good advances, Burmah rising }, 
Anglo-Iranian 4, and “ Shell” Transport 
vs. At the reopening, the same issues all 
advanced ;'; in a firm market, and despite 
a Slightly easier tendency the next day, 
Anglo-Iranian and Burmah both improved 
the same amount. Canadian and Mexican 
Eagles were also in demand. Later the 
rise in teas continued briskly, but in oils 
and rubbers the rate of advance slackened, 
While Kaffirs were quietly steady. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Approx. . : : 
Po eal Corres. Security Indices 
1941 Bargains Day 

in S.E. 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares*® Int.t 

| | 

Nov. 20...) 3,965 1,909 81-9 132-2 
oo Baees| 6 1,947 82-1 132 °3 

» 24...) 4,655 1,843 82-2 | 132°3 

o ,26...1 366) 2,308 82:2 | 132°3 
26. . 3,402 | 1,901 82:3 | 132-50 


* July 1, 1935=100. f+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 194] highest, 82-3 (Nov. 26); lowest, 66:8 
(April 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 132:5 
(Nov. 26) ; lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


WHILE the cessation of the coal strike 
has given rise to some satisfaction on 
Wall Street, the labour situation i 
general continues to exert a depressing 
influence on dealing. This was more 
than sufficient to offset the news of the 
British offensive in Libya, and markets 
continued cautious and narrow. Selling 
for tax purposes was well in evidence 
throughout the earlier part of the current 
week, while on Tuesday prices eased 
over a wide front pending Congression 
action on price control legislation. These 
factors continued to operate in midweek; 
causing further slight declines. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 








| a Nov. | Nov. = 
Low | High} 5, 12, | 2% 
| Nov. | Oct. | 1941 _ 1941 | 1941 


} 32} 1 


sig oa 
347 Industrials ..| 77-8 | 83-9 | 80-4 | 77:°8 | : : 
32 Rails ........ 66-7 |71-7(a) 71-7 | 66:7 | 





40 Utilities...... 73-6 | 80-1 | 76-4 | 75 41%. 

419 Stocks ...... 76-5 | 82-6 79-3 | 76°5 Rus 

Av. yield* ...... ? ‘00% 6 41% 6 °75% 700% 7 “24/0 
~* 50 Common Stocks. (a) November 5. 
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Day AVERAGE OF 50 ComMON Stocks 


Nov. 15 Nov. 17, Nov. 18 Nov. 19 


13 Nov. 14 | 


Nov. 





9.3 | 93-2 93-2 | 93-0 | 92-7 | 93-5 
22-3 | | | 


1941 High - 105-8, January 10. Low: 90:7, April 30. 


Total share dealings: Nov. 20, Thanks- 
siving Day ; Nov. 21, 850,000 ; Nov. 22,* 
360,000; Nov. 24, 820,000; Nov. 25, 
340,000; Nov. 26, 850,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Close Close Close Close 
Nov. ol Nov. Nov. 
iroads. 18, 25, 18, 25, 

t. on 1941 1941) 1941 1941 
AtlanticCoast. 25} 25§ Chrysler...... 524 523 
Can. Pacific ... 4+ 64 Distillers-Seag. . 17 18 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 23 23% Eastman Kdk.. 133} 134 
NY.Cent..... 98 _9§Gen.Elec..... 26% 268 
Pennsylvania... 23 21$Gen. Motors... 365 364 
Southern....+- 16} 17 Inland Steel... 694 68} 
: Int. Harvest... 45% 453 
2. Utilities, ote. qq [lnt. Nickel .... 258 25% 
Amer. Tel. --.. 1485 Int. Paper .... 16 16% 
Amer. W'wks.. 26 5 ‘Liggett Myers. 71 67h 
Pac. Light ...- 32, 328 Nat. Distillers . 23. 234 
Pebple's Gas... 484 48% Nat. Steel... 473 50 
Sth.Cal.Ed-... 224 2% 'Pheips Dodge.. 27 274 
W. Union Tel. . 288 278 proct. Gamble. 54} 54 
3. Commercial and \Sears Roebuck. 64} 65% 


ndustrial. ‘Shell Union... 144 153 
S Smelting. . at 374 Std. OU N.J. .. 43% 444 
2 


Am. Viscose .. 4% 24 20th Cen. Fox . 7 9 
Anaconda..... 264 27 United Drug.. 5% 5% 
Beth. Steel..1. 57§ 58$'U.S. Steel..... 514* 52 
Briggs.....++ i 17} West’house El. 753 758 
CelaneseofA... 21} 22) Woolworth.... 27§ 26% 


* Ex-dividend. 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

November 29, 1941 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 

By Permission to Deal .. 5,200,000 +.» 4,452,500 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 672. 

Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 
NN <h0< ican con ed batts 1,419,228,137 1,365,620,855 
[a 1,306,030,490 952,774,457 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K, ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
Ser eee 1,361,344,720 4,206,135 70,000 
Pi s4cvgaaxgs 951,631,815 1,142,642 Nu 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
nk + cwasennn 1,354,071,337 527 394 11,022,124 
PEN sxecesevas 936,520,951 1,561,005 14,686,501 
+ Includes Government Issues to Nov. 18th only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 
BY TENDER 


Northern Ireland Treasury Bills.—Of 
the two series of Northern Ireland 
Treasury Bills tendered for Novem- 
ber 25th, namely, £700,000 maturing 
February 27th, and £400,000 maturing 
March 13th, the longer-dated bills were 
short allotted by £35,000. The March 
bills were placed at an average of 
£1 os. §.67d. per cent against 
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£1 os. 3.33d. per cent for February 
bills. Applications for February bills 
were £5,200.000. The minimum price to 
receive allotment is £99 I§s., tenders at 
this price receiving 13 per cent. March 
bills, total tenders £3,300,000. Applicants 
at £99 14s. 2d. obtained 11 per cent 
allotment. 


Shorter Comments 


Hiram Waiker-Gooderman and Worts 
($oo0s).—Cons. profit year énding August 
31st, $12,058 ($9,263), other income $448 
($295), making $12,506 ($9,558). Depn. 
$841 ($810), deb. int. $532 ($518), taxes 
$4,129 ($2,102), net profit $6,922 
($6,066). Net income per common share 
$8.78 ($7.60). 

Argentine Loan Conversions.— 
2,679,000,000 pesos of the former 4} and 
5 per cent internal loans out of a total of 
2,;783,400,000 were converted into the 
new 4 per cent loan. 23,900,000 pesos 
were repaid in cash, the remainder, 
mostly held abroad, was not surrendered. 
A new conversion of the 4} and § per 
cent Cedulas of the National Mortgage 
Bank is announced, while the govern- 
ment has decreed the conversion of all 
the 5 and 4} per cent Mortgage bonds, 
totalling 320,400,350 pesos to 4 per cent 
bonds, starting on November 27th. 


Industry and Trade 


Engineers’ Wages 


On August 27th, Mr Jack Tanner, representing the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and the National Union 
of Foundry Workers, applied for an increase of 4d. per hour 
in the basic wage rate for male employees. This claim was 
refused by the Engineering and Allied Employer’s National 
Federation on October 27th, and has been referred to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. According to the Allied 
Employer’s National Federation, the application involves 
£37 millions a year on the basis of a 47-hour week, not 
allowing for overtime or its effect on piece rates. The accom- 
panying table, compiled by the Employers’ Federation, gives 
the changes in the earnings and weekly working hours 
EARNINGS AND Hours WORKED DURING WEEK IN JULY, 1938, AND JuLy, 1940 
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between July 1938 and July 1941, of certain classes of adult 
male workers in the engineering industries. It shows that, 
while average weekly hours of work rose by II per cent 
during this period, average earnings increased by 48 per 
cent. Since employees in the engineering industries are not 
in the “comparatively low paid grades and categories of 
workers,” in respect of which the Government’s White 
Paper on Price Stabilisation and Industrial Policy (Cmd. 
6294) envisaged the possibility of wage adjustments, the 
award of the National Arbitration Tribunal will be in the 
nature of a test case. If a general increase in basic rates is 
conceded, a further upward movement in other industries 
will be inevitable. 


* * * 


Transport and Coal Production 


The Ministry of War Transport’s decision to curtail 
Passenger services on the railways by the withdrawal of a 
further number of long-distance trains, of restaurant cars 
On congested routes, and of a substantial number of sleep- 
ing cars, is a reflection of the growing strain on inland 
transport. To reduce interruptions of work at coal 
mines through lack of transport, stocks are to be accommo- 
dated locally. In the north-east coal area, for example, plans 
have been made for the stocking of coal at pithead, at 
Points near the mines and, so far as local transport facilities 





permit, throughout the coalfield. So far as the second 
scheme is concerned, the cost of stacking the coal and of 
equipment is apparently to be borne by the Government ; 
by the third scheme, which envisages the accumulation of 
two million tons, collieries will receive payment for the coal 
which is to be stocked by contractors. 

* * . 


Recruits for Coal Mining 


The present scarcity of labour in coal-mining is not 
entirely due to the recruitment of miners for the Services 
and for employment in other essential occupations. A con- 
tributory influence has been the long-term decline in the 
number of recruits for the industry. Between 1929 and 
1938, the number of boys under 16 years of age in coal- 
mining fell from 41,800 to 26,900; those between 16 and 
18 from 53,400 to 39,900; and those between 18 and 20 
from 55,900 to 41,200. These figures show decreases rang- 
ing between 25 per cent and 36 per cent; they compare 
with a decline of 15 per cent in the number of persons 
over 20 years of age, and with a fall of about 
I2 per cent in the output of coal. In the House 
of Commons on July roth last, the Secretary 
for Mines put an even worse aspect on the position by 
emphasising that between 1930 and 1939 the number of 
boys and youths under 20 years of age in the industry 
had declined by 4o per cent, against an average of 20 per 
cent for all ages. The contraction in the size of the industry 
has probably been the main factor responsible for the de- 
cline in employment, though mechanisation has been a 
contributory cause. The increased efficiency of the indus- 
try and the introduction of output and price control have 
raised substantially the levels of wages and profits, but 
they have not eliminated the evils of irregular and part- 
time working, or the uncongeniality and danger of coal- 
mining ; while the growth of secondary industries and of 
clerical employment has provided occupations which are 
socially and economically more attractive to the sons of 
miners and to the rest of the youth of mining districts. 
The manpower problem has now become exceptionally 
acute and has led the Government, through the Ministry 
of Labour and the Mines Department, to appeal to the 
colliery owners and the workmen’s leaders to investigate 
it with a view to immediate remedial action. In a memoran- 
dum to the industry, the Mines Department points out 
that, however difficult it may be to establish the facts on 
which a long-term plan for the recruitment of boys should 
be framed, the industry “cannot afford to imperil its whole 
future by letting its supply of man-power dry up as it 
surely will unless the conditions of employment are made 
more encouraging for new entrants.” This memorandum 
is now receiving the consideration of the Joint Standing 
Consultative Committee of the industry. 
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Cotton Trade Labour 


The labour situation in the Lancashire cotton industry 
is becoming more serious than ever. The problem is most 
acute in the spinning branch and for some time the 
limited yarn production has resulted in a scarcity of supplies. 
The execution of Government contracts is now being affec- 
ted and some method of securing more operatives will 
have to be found if the war effort is not to be injured. Since 
the concentration of production scheme began to operate 
it is estimated that about 8,000 operatives have been lost 
to the industry. Some of these have gone into munition 
works and others into the Forces, but a considerable num- 
ber of married women are now staying at home. This 
development has been partly due to the higher wages now 
earned by the husbands. For several weeks there has been 
a drive to induce these former workpeople to return to the 
mills but the success achieved has been very limited. On 
Monday the Cotton Board is holding a special con- 
ference in Manchester of employers, trades union 
officials, managers of labour exchanges and _ repre- 
sentatives of the Control to discuss the position. 
Another effort will be made to obtain the necessary 


jJabour on a voluntary basis, and if that fails, an attempt 


will be made to get operatives who have gone into other 
jobs to come back to the mills. Yarn output is now being 
affected by sickness due to weather conditions. Another 
cause of absenteeism is that when men in the Forces come 
home on leave the women in the households take several 
days’ holiday. A solution of this problem will not be easy 
to find, but it is a matter of national importance and the 
reduction in the output of cotton goods is having serious 
consequences. It has been suggested in some quarters that 
longer hours should be worked in the mills, but this is the 
wrong time of the year for such an innovation; when 
it was tried on a previous occasion, production began to 
fall off after a short time. 


* * * 


Standardisation of Electrical Equipment 


One of the most important forms of economy is that 
obtained by standardisation. An important step in this direc- 
tion is embodied in the Control of Machine Tools (Electrical 
Equipment) (No. 1) Order, 1941. The flow of production 
of machine tools has hitherto been hampered by the special 
specifications required by particular users and by the widely 
varying conditions imposed by local electricity supply 
authorities. The Order therefore provides: (1) that all 
such electrical equipment manufactured in the United 
Kingdom after January Ist, 1942, shall comply with British 
standard specifications ; (2) that indicating instruments shall 
not be fitted unless they are essential to the efficient opera- 
tion of the tool ; (3) that electricity supply authorities shall 
not refuse to supply electricity to users requiring to start, 
direc*-to-line on a 3-phase system, a motor of capacity not 
exceeding § h.p., or requiring to use on such a system a 
squirrel cage motor of a capacity not exceeding 30 h.p.; 
(4) that no person shall, by virtue of any contract, be entitled 
to demand delivery of electrical equipment produced by a 
specified maker or of a specified brand, or to require the 
equipment to be subjected to any test other than is neces- 
sary to establish compliance with British standard specifica- 
tions. Tests required by the machine-tool makers are ex- 
empted from this provision. These regulations should re- 
move wasteful friction, especially when reinforced by the new 
area organisation set up by the Director of Industrial Elec- 
trical Equipment. The primary purpose of this‘organisation 
is to give advice and assistance to war factories in matters 
of damage to electrical equipment by enemy action. Each 
defence area has its electrical adviser, with a number of 
electrical engineers available as his assistants. Not the least 
valuable feature of this organisation will be a survey of the 
electrical repair capacity and of the stocks of electrical equip- 
ment which could be called upon in an emergency. As it may 
be assumed that the results of this survey will be available 
for use in other emergencies than those caused by direct 
enemy action, it should mark a decided step towards the 
more advantageous use of tools. 


* * * 


Copper in America 


Last summer, this year’s American copper consumption 
was estimated at 1,800,000 short tons ; but since supplies 
(inclusive of 600,000 tons of imported copper) were then 
expected to reach only 1,600,000-1,650,000 tons, the Office 
of Production Management introduced a priorities system 
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on August 6th. It has since become apparent that th 

official estimate of supplies had erred on the side - 
optimism, and that they would amount to about 1,500,000 
tons, including 500,000 tons from abroad. In order to 
ensure supplies for essential purposes, the Government ha; 
decided to curtail civilian consumption still further, to 
encourage domestic production by subsidising high-cog 
mines, and to stimulate output in countries exporting to 
America by an increase in prices. One of the measures taken 
to economise domestic consumption is the prohibition of 
non-essential building. Subsidies to domestic high-cog 
producers will be on a “cost plus” basis ; in some cases 
this may put the price up to 16 cents per lb., or one-third 
above the official price of 12 cents per lb. Lastly, the 
American Metal Reserve Company’s buying price for im- 
ported copper—mainly from Chile, Mexico and Peru—has 
been raised to 11.25 cents per lb., f.a.s. New York, com- 
pared with 10.0 cents per Ib. last summer. While the steps 
taken to increase supplies are likely to become effective 
early next year, it is probable that, before long, the growing 
defence requirements will involve a further curtailment of 
civilian consumption. 


* * . 


Malaya’s Duty on Tin Ore Exports 


On page 637 of the Economist of last week, reference 
was made to a resolution sent to the Colonial Secretary by 
the Tin Producers’ Association, calling for the repeal of the 
Malayan tax on exports of tin ore to non-Empire countries. 
It was stated that, while the export tax was a discrimination 
against non-British buyers and, hence, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, the imposition of an import 
duty on refined tin by America after the war would be a 
similar infringement and would prejudice the tin-smelting 
industry in other countries. It is as well to make explicit 
what was implied in last week’s note—namely, that by the 
1938 trade agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United States, refined tin enters America duty-free. The 
retention of this clause in future revisions of the trade agree- 
ment is an essential part of the very strong case for the 
repeal of the Malayan Duty. 


* * * 


West African Cocoa 


_ In the colonial debate, the Under-Secretary of State 
tried to clear up some of the mystery that has surrounded 
the Government’s West African cocoa transactions. Last 
year’s cut in the West African grower’s price, together with 
the increase in the wholesale price in Britain, implied that 
some Government department was making a profit; nor 
was suspicion dispelled by the ambiguous statements made 
by Lord Moyne. Mr George Hall’s statement last week 
should, however, clear the Cocoa Board of the charge of 
profiteering. He explained that the Ministry of Food, which 
bought the crop in the first war year, made a loss on its 
transactions. The Cocoa Board, which then took over the 
business, naturally expected an even bigger loss in 1940-41, 
because of the disappearance of the European market 
in the meantime. Actually, however, owing to- a bigger 
market in America and the availability of shipping, most 
of the 1940-41 crop was sold, and, after writing off the 
loss during 1939-40 and taking into consideration the cocoa 
in store, the Board has a surplus of about £1,300,000. It 
does not appear, however, that this profit will immediately 
be handed back to the growers or spent for their benefit. 
The sum will be held in reserve in case a shortage of 
shipping prevents sales from covering the increased buying 
price in the current year. Thus, although the Cocoa Board 
is not profiteering, it can hardly claim to be generous in its 
prices policy. Nor are the African growers, who resented 
bitterly the fact that they were not consulted over last year’s 
price reduction, likely to be convinced by the pious hope 
that eventually they will receive any profits that are made 
by the Board, ou which, incidentally, they are not repre- 
sented—although their old antagonists, the West African buy- 
ing firms, are. And what still remains obscure is the position 
of the Ministry oi Food. This department buys from the 
Cocoa Board and sells to the wholesalers at an increased 
price, and it was recently announced in Parliament that, 
as a result of the £10 per ton increase in its selling price, 
it made a profit of about £382,000 from October, 1940—- 
June, 1941. It has been suggested that this profit is being 
used to subsidise other British foodstuffs. Surely this 1s 
unfair so long as the grower is receiving less than his pre- 
war price—itself a depression price. The sums involved 
would not matter a farthing to the British taxpayer; but 
they would make a great deal of difference to the African. 
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BANK 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


GOOD RESULTS OF BRANCHES 
SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Ottoman 
Bank was held on the 26th instant at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C, 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presided. 

Mr W. Stewart McKim (secretary to the London Committee) 
having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I am informed that 
the requisite number of shareholders with the necessary share- 
holding are present or represented in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statutes of the bank. The report and accounts have 
been circulated among you, and I presume that it will be your 
pleasure that they be taken as read. 

This meeting has been convened much later in the year than 
has been our past custom, the reason for which is, of course, 
the great delay in communication with Turkey and the Near and 
Middle East generally. I dd not propose, in the present circum- 
stances, to make my usual somewhat detailed survey of the con- 
ditions in the various countries where the bank is established, 
but will confine my remarks to some comments on the accounts 
and a mention of the chief events affecting our operations. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts, which are now before you, and which I shall later 
isk you to approve, indicate the continuance of the policy of 
maintaining liquidity required by world conditions. 

Of the total assets of the bank at the 31st December, 1940, which 
are shown in the balance sheet as £28,749,583, it is satisfactory 
to note that only a small proportion is represented by assets in 
occupied territory. As an instance, I can quote the cash in hand 
and at bankers and the money at call and notice, which amount 
together to over nine million pounds. Less than Io per cent. 
of this sum represents funds held by branches in territory now 
occupied by the Axis Powers. Moreover, according to the returns 
we have received, this position has not been achieved by any 
reduction of the liquidity position in those countries, and any 
cash there was of course held by these branches in the ordinary 
course of business as a counterpart to their liabilities to depositors. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S WORKING 


The profit and loss account, after covering all charges and 
expenses and providing for all known bad and doubtful debts, 
shows an available balance for the year of £64,165 15s. 7d. This 
figure represents only profits which have been transferred, or are 
teadily transferable, into sterling. 

The non-transferable earnings, which are not included in the 
above result, represent as they did last year, an appreciable amount 
and, added to previous accumulations, constitute a useful addition 
tO our reserves against any contingencies which may arise in the 
future. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


As stated in the report, the Committee do not recommend the 
Payment of a dividend this year, but propose instead that the 
Profits, which, including the amount brought forward from 1939, 
total £109,284 1s. r1d., be carried forward to the current year. 

This proposal is necessary because of the impossibility of 
ascertaining the value of assets in France (and now, of course, in 
Greece also). So far as exchange risk is concerned, the situation 
is favourable, since our franc assets do not exceed our liabilities 


in that currency. Moreover, provisions have been made in the 
past which afford considerable protection against such losses as 
may eventually arise. 

The only other feature in the accounts to which I need refer is 
the continued increase in the deposits, the current accounts creditor 
having grown by a further two million pounds to the figure of 
£20,448,963, which can be taken, I think, as reflecting the con- 
tinued confidence of the public in those countries where we are 
established. 


SATISFACTORY BUSINESS IN TURKEY 


Turkey has remained outside the sphere of hostilities, and the 
economic situation there in 1940 was very satisfactory. There were 
two periods of difficulty, in June and November, arising from the 
extension of the war to the Mediterranean, but these only served 
to emphasise the solidarity of the banking system of Turkey. 
External trade was naturally affected by the international situation, 
but, as imports decreased more than the exports, there was a 
favourable balance of trade of forty-two and a half millions of 
Turkish pounds as against nine million two hundred thousand 
in 1939 and an unfavourable balance of four million eight hundred 
thousand Turkish pounds in 1938. 

Crops were good and prices maintained, in spite of the pro- 
hibition, imposed in September, 1940, of the export of many 
agricultural products. The working results of our branches in 
Turkey, although less than those of the previous year, remained 
satisfactory, but have not been transferred. Our relations with 
the Turkish Government, the High Administrative Departments 
and the banks continue cordial and confident. 


PROSPERITY IN EGYPT 


In Egypt 1940 was a period of prosperity. Money flowed into 
the country as a result of the purchase of the cotton crop by the 
British Government and the expenditure of the British Military 
Authorities. The demand for credit facilities was heavy, as, in 
order to purchase abroad, importers had to make large use of 
bankers’ credits. Moreover, goods took a long time to arrive. 
Again, export bills, which formerly reached their destination and 
were accepted in a few days, now took months to arrive. Our 
branches took their share in this business and their results were 
very satisfactory. 


IRAQ AND IRAN 


Events in the Mediterranean resulted in a reopening of the 
transit trade of Iraq, goods passing through for Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Syria, Egypt and Turkey. The date crop was abundant. 
The cotton crop was all sold to Japan, and cattle and sheep, no 
longer being sent to Syria, found a new market in Palestine. 

In Iran, our branches, though foreign exchange business 
remained strictly controlled, made good profits, but those profits 
cannot be transferred into sterling. However, in both Iraq and 
Iran, events of 1940 have now receded into the background in 
view of the military operations of 1941, which have changed 
the whole situation in those two countries. 


PALESTINE AND CYPRUS 


In Palestine the position of the citrus industry remained serious 
owing to the lack of shipping and, with a view to keeping the 
industry alive, an arrangement was made between the Govern- 
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ment and the banks under which a Government guarantee was 
given covering the bulk of advances, on a restricted scale, to 
carefully chosen borrowers. Documentary credit business increased 
for the same reason as in Egypt. Prices rose steadily and the 
presence of British Forces contributed to the prosperity of local 
commerce. 

In the first part of 1940 Cyprus enjoyed prosperity, but the 
entry of Italy into the war, with its consequent shipping difficulties, 
caused a big falling off in trade. The Government assisted by 
purchasing caroubs, raisins and wine at fixed prices, but no such 
help was possible to the citrus industry, which suffered severely. 
The potato crop was disposed of to the troops in Egypt and 
Palestine. Our branches had a successful year, but the effects of 
the falling off in trade will be felt in 1941. 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


As regards our affiliated banks, the Banque Franco-Serbe in 
Yugoslavia, the British-French Discount Bank in Greece and the 
Bank of Roumania in Roumania, are now in occupied territory, 
although they were not so in the period under review, but we 
have of course no reports from them of their position. 

The. recent occupation of Syria by British and Free French 
troops has led to an active resumption of relations between London 
and the Banque de Syrie et du Liban, but I have as yet no 
details available of the working of that bank in 1940. 

With regard to your Committee, we have, of course, been out 
of communication with our Paris colleagues since I last addressed 
you, but we trust all is well with them. They cannot exercise their 
functions outside France, but that being so, we are informed 
that no objection will be raised in this country to the re-election 
which I shall mention in a moment. 


THE LATE SIR JOHN HEWETT 


In September, 1941, the General Committee suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.LE., 
who had been one of their number since 1913. I should like here 
to pay tribute to the many qualities which made him not only a 
successful administrator, but also the sincerely admired friend of 
all those who came into contact with him. 

The Members of the Committee who have to retire under the 
statutes are Le Baron Hottinguer, le Comte Pillet-Will and myself, 
all of whom are eligible for re-election. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


As regards the management and staff of the bank, I will only 
say that they continued to render loyal service, overcoming by 
their increasing efforts the depletion of their ranks and the various 
other difficulties of wartime banking. To ali those members of 
the staff who are serving in the various forces you will, I am sure, 
join with me in sending our best wishes. 

I now beg to move, ladies and gentlemen: “That the report 
and accounts now read be received and adopted.” Before I put 
this resolution I shall be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr A. G. A. Jamieson seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously, no questions being asked. 

The chairman next proposed the re-election of the retiring 
directors, Monsieur Le Baron Hottinguer, General The Hon. Sir 
Herbert A. Lawrence and Monsieur Le Comte F. Pillet-Will. 

This was seconded by Mr A. C. Gladstone and unanimously 
approved. 

Mr Gordon L. Jacobs proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors, management and staff for their services 
during the past year, and this was seconded by Mr A. Bradbery 
and unanimously accorded. 

A brief acknowledgment by the chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of their Annual 
General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 


In time of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced because The 


Economist provides valuable information which is not otherwise available to 
investors, who therefore read it more carefully than ever. 

Full eens of ~ oe for pene these reports may be obtained 
on application to eporti anager, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, Wc. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATEp 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF RISING COSTS ON THE INDUSTRY 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of Johannesburg Coo 
solidated Investment Company, Limited, was held on the 25th iano 
in Johannesburg. Mr. G. H. Beatty, who presided, said: The 
position disclosed in the directors’ report and accounts js Satis. 
factory. The strong financial position of the company is fully 
maintained. The liabilities emount to £1,611,074, which, deducte 
from the total book value of the assets of £9,157,970, leaves ‘ 
surplus of assets over liabilities of £7,546,896. 

The net profit amounted to £530,689, which with the balance 
of £95,207 brought forward made available an amount of 
£625,896. £395,000 was declared in dividend, leaving a balance 
of £230,896 to be carried forward. 


WORKING COSTS 


Working costs have increased as a result of the abnormal cop. 
ditions prevailing, and it is feared that the increase will continy: 
Working costs per ton milled during the third quarter of this yex 
were 21s. 2d., while the figures for the corresponding quarters of the 
two previous years were 20s. 6d. in 1940 and 19s. 3d. in 1939. A 
material increase in working costs is a serious matter not only fo 
the industry but also for the country. The increase of 1s, 114 
per ton has not only correspondingly reduced the profit which 
can be made from each ton of ore milled, but has raised the pay 
limit by .23 of a pennyweight and thereby decreased the tonnage 
payable. 

It was the increase in tonnage which became payable because 
of the lowering of the pay limit which gave rise to the prosperity 
of the post gold standard years. It was this increase in payable 
tonnage which enabled the industry to expand production until it 
is now distributing in costs nearly double what it was distributing 
in 1932, but with a rising pay limit the whole process will be re- 
versed. The fall in the pay limit which took place during the 
post gold standard years resulted from an increase in the gold price 
arising from world conditions out of this country’s control. Any 
rise in the pay limit which results from an increase in working costs 
is to some extent within the country’s control and to that extent 
should be strenuously resisted. With the tremendous effect which 
the falling pay limit has upon the whole well-being of the country 
fresh in our minds, it is possible to realise the contrary effect 
which a rise in the pay limit must have and the vital necessity 
of doing everything to prevent it. Some increase in working costs 
is unavoidable in war time, but it is still within the power of the 
Government to offset much of it. The ill effects of a vicious spiral 
of rising costs are nowhere greater than in a country such as this, 
whose wealth is so largely based on the possession of marginal 
gold ore. Nowhere, as the experience of the past seven yeats 
has proved, does a descending spiral benefit a country more 
generously. 


TAXATION AND FUTURE OPERATIONS 


The only change in direct taxation of the gold mines, which 
incidentally was a severe increase, was the imposition of a further 5 
per cent. tax on working profits which brought the special con 
tribution to 16 per cent. on working profits. It may be instructive 
to look ahead and estimate what effect such heavy taxation wil 
have on the future scale of operations. With taxation at the 
present level the time must be near, if not already reached, when 
the consulting engineers will be unable to recommend the spending 
of any capital on developing new mines, which if the county 1S 
not to suffer must be ready to replace the old ones. The average 
recovery of the Witwatersrand mines is just over 4 pennyweights 
per ton, and in the new areas of the West Rand it costs about 
three million pounds to bring a mine to production on a scale 
one million tons per annum, It has been calculated that such 4 
mine, with taxation and costs at present levels, cannot be financed 
economically unless recovery of at least 5.8 pennyweights per 1 
can be expected. As this recovery is of a category of which only 
two examples are on the Witwatersrand it can be seen that the 
present scale of taxation must almost entirely prohibit the de- 
velopment of new properties. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA, LIMITED 


MR W. H. DAUKES’S REVIEW 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch 
plantations of Java, Limited, was held, on the 2sth instant, in 
London, Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his address, said: The net 
revenue received from the Java company amounted in 1940 to 
£377,009, compared with £371,569, and in emphasising the heavy 
figures of taxation, I do not wish for one moment to convey the 
impression that we are cavilling at the amount, but these figures 
have to be borne in mind when making comparison of one year 
with another. 

Turning to the revenue account in our London balance-sheet, 
the balance left over amounts to £322,314 12s. 2d.; £57,253 6s. 4d. 


| was brought forward from last account, leaving a total amount to 


be dealt with of £379,567 18s. 6d. An interim dividend of 2 per 
cent, was paid on February 21st last, and as soon as the directors 
realised that there would be a considerable delay in the presen- 
tation of the accounts, they declared a second interim dividend of 4 
per cent., payable on August 8th, intimating at the same time that 
this would take the place of the usual final dividend. 

Provision for national defence contribution to the amount of 
{19,500 has been made in the revenue account, an amount of 
{25,512 was deducted for income-tax from the first interim divi- 
dend and £60,000 from the final dividend of 4 per cent.; these, 
with the further amount reserved in the appropriation account, 
make a total of £230,012, in addition to the £19,500 national 
defence contribution. 


TEA 


As far as the Netherlands East Indies is concerned, the year 
1940 was Not a satisfactory one for the tea producer. In 1940 
our planted area was 26,952 acres, all of which was in bearing 
with the exception of some 67 acres. The total manufactured 
crop was 12,168,238 Ib., which included 408,015 Ib. of bought 
leaf, the actual estate production being the equivalent of 437 Ib. 
per acre. The higher, cash cost in terms of sterling at 8.16d. per 
pound, compared with 6.60d. in the previous year, was due partly 
to the smaller crop but mainly to the fall in sterling exchange from 
8.35 guilders to the £,.the average exchange rate for the year 1939, 
to 7.53 for the year 1940. The selling price also showed a small 
decrease from 10.17d. to 10.01d. per pound. As a consequence of 
these various factors, the gross profit at F.943,192 showed a sub- 
stantial decrease from that of the previous year of F.1,509,000. As 
regards the prospects for the current year, these are distinctly 
brighter. 


RUBBER 


Rubber throughout 1940 was a favourable market, the London 
price for standard smoked sheet varying little from about 1s. per 
pound throughout the year, the highest price being the June 
average Of Is. Ijgd. and the lowest April average of 11;;d. The 
quota releases were on a steadily ascending scale. From 75 per 
cent, for the last quarter of 1939, the quota was raised to 80 per 
cent. for the first half-year of 1940, 85 per cent. for the third 
quarter, and go per cent. for the last quarter of that year. 

Our total planted area in 1940 amounted to 39,618 acres, of 
Which 14,235 were not in bearing. Our standard production was 
19,571,733 Ib., and the local exportable percentage average 77} 
Per cent. Our standard yield per acre in bearing was 771 lb., and 
the year’s production amounted to 15,425,012 Ib., a yield of 608 Ib. 
Per acre. Notwithstanding the fall in the value of sterling, the 
cost price at 3.44d. per pound, was only fractionally higher than 
that for 1939 at 3.39d., the smallness of the increase being entirely 
due to the very much larger crop. On the other hand, selling 
Price showed an advance of over Id. per pound at 9.02d. per 
Pound net compared with 7.95d. In viewing the selling price 
iN comparison with the London price figure, the heavy incidence 
of export tax, freight and insurance must be borne in mind. 

The profit for the year was a very satisfactory one, the gross 
Profit increasing from F.1,700,090 to F.2,800,000. As regards the 
Prospects for the current year, all conditions seem to indicate an 
excellent result. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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KALIDJEROEK RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HIGH INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 
MR VERNON WETHERED’S SPEECH 


The thirty-first ordiary annual general meeting of Kalidjeroek 
Rubber Co., Ltd., was held on the 25th instant at 58 Mark Lane, 
E.C., Mr. Vernon Wethered (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: From the profit 
and loss account you will have observed that proceeds from rubber, 
cinchona and coffee amounted to £54,078, which, after adding 
sundry receipts, interest and discount—{765—makes our gross 
revenue £54,843. Expenditure in Java was £26,994, and London 
expenses and provision for depreciation of buildings and machinery 
required £1,892, thus making the total expenditure of £28,886. 
In addition, it was necessary to reserve £16,400 for taxation in 
the East, and a further sum of £2,000 for taxation in the United 
Kingdom. Thus from the gross profit of £25,957 taxation at home 
and abroad takes no less than £18,400. I would here mention 
that were taxation in the East less onerous it would make little 
difference to the final results, as what was not taken in taxation 
in Java would have been payable to the Exchequer here, our 
Standard for E.P.T. having been fixed at £7,696. 


PROVISION FOR MAXIMUM ASSESSMENT 


These reserves for taxation make full provision for the maximum 
assessment we are likely to receive. However, it is possible that 
the full amount would not be required. In my address last year 
I mentioned with regard to cinchona, which also is a controlled 
commodity, that our standard production assessment had been 
increased and made retrospective to 1937. Part of the deliveries 
of cinchona bark made by us during the past two years were 
in respect of the years 1937 to 1939. Consequently the revenue 
from these retrospective deliveries does not properly belong to 
our last financial year and we intend to reopen our accounts for 
taxation purposes for some years back. This will involve an 
increase in our income tax liability for those years, but as the 
rate of tax then was lower and as there was no EPT for those 
years, on balance there will be a considerable saving. 

Despite the excellent crops of rubber and cinchona, harvested 
at low cost, the directors find themselves unable to maintain the 
dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, paid on the ordinary stock 
account 1939-40. We are recommending that 8 per cent., less 
tax, be paid on the preference stock and 7} per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary stock. This slightly reduced dividend affects 
individual stockholders very little, as when tos. is deducged for 
income tax it means that the total sum received by the stock- 
holders is reduced by only £225. Nevertheless, I think you will 
agree that the stockholders are not getting the return that should 
be expected from their valuable and cheap working properties. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


The accounts are drawn up in the usual clear manner and call 
for littl comment. I would, however, point out that, after 
providing for the dividend we recommend paying, liquid assets 
exceeded all ascertained liabilities by £21,500, or, say, the equiv 
alent of £5 Ios. per planted acre. This might be considered a 
reasonable margin in normal times, but when we visualise the 
possibilities of the post-war period, when stocks of rubber in 
America and elsewhere accumulated for war purposes may have 
to be liquidated, it would appear to be wise to build up reserves 
against such an eventuality. Unfortunately, the present high 
incidence of taxation does not permit this, if we continue to pay 
reasonable returns to the stockholders. 

This brings me to another important matter which will have 
to be allowed for in the accounts of the coming years, that is, 


- the replanting of our oldest rubber. Of the 2,044 acres planted, 


no less than 1,364 acres are at least 20 years old. Part of it 
exceeds 30 years of age, and is thus past its economic life. These 
older gardens will have gradually to be replaced by trees of high 
yielding stock, and provision will require to be made for the 
cost of this work and bringing the gardens to maturity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of Malayalam Planta- 
tions, Limited, was held, on’ 26th instant, in London, Mr H. J. 
Welch (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s address circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: —During the year the company 
produced nearly 3,000 tons of rubber and over 5,000 tons of tea 
—hboth war necessities—it provided £205,000 in British and Indian 
taxation, and 25 of our European staff out of a total of 59 have 
volunteered or have been requisitioned for H.M. Forces. 

Our total profits for the year amounted to £336,049. After 
providing for the year’s dividends totalling 10 per cent., we 
propose to add £15,000 to the general reserve and {£10,000 to 
dividend equalisation reserve. 

The surplus of liquid assets amounts to £476,630, or {11 13s 
per planted acre. The net cost of the planted tea, rubber and 
cardamom areas, including the buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment, now stands in the balance-sheet at the record low figure 
of £32 13s per acre. 

In the current year we estimate to produce over 11,000,000 Ibs. 
of tea and about 6,000,000 Ibs. of rubber, of which we anticipate 
over 9,000,000 lbs. of tea and the whole of the rubber crop will be 
exportable. Most of the exportable tea up to December 31st this 
year has been sold to the Ministry of Food at a reasonably re- 
munerative price. 

‘The report was unanimously adopted. 


CRAIGIELEA RUBBER PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


The meeting of Craigielea Rubber Plantations, Limited, was 
held, on the 21st instant, in London. Major W. M. Sime, O.B.E., 
J.P., chairman of the company, presided. The chairman’s review 
of the year’s operations, circulated with the report, stated: Our 
profit at £59,742 compared with £45,418 last year. Last year we 
had to set aside £24,000 for taxation, but this year we have to 
find no less a sum than £41,000. 

Your directors regret that the net profits will not permit them 
to recommend the payment of a dividend equivalent to that paid 
last year; £3,000 has been set aside as provision for deferred 
replanting. Owing to a shortage of labour we have considered it 
necessary to limit our replanting programme. 

The item “ Interest and Dividend ” in the profit and loss account 
includes a dividend of 7} per cent. on our investment in Middleton 
Plantations, Limited, in respect of the year ended March 31, 1940. 
I mentioned last year that the Excess Profits Tax falls heavily on 
young developing companies like Middleton. Owing to the heavy 
provision of taxation which it was necessary to make for the year 
ended March 31, 1941, the directors of that company have only 
been able to recommend in respect of that year a dividend of 5 
per cent. 

The report and accounts were unaniméusly adopted and the 


proposals for the conversion of the issued shares of the company 
into stock were approved. 


_ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES, 
LIMITED 


The fourteenth annyal general meeting of Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines, Limited, was held on 26th instant,in London. Mr A. 
Chester Beatty, the chairman, presided. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman 
which was circulated to the stockholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1941, and was taken as read: 
After transferring £200,000 to replacement reserve, the profit, before 
providing for taxation, is £1,158,506 compared with £1,623,243 
in the previous year. The amount required to meet the company’s 
liabilities for taxation is £730,000, equivalent to approximately 
63 per cent. of our net profit. 

In the accounts to June 30, 1940, we set aside the full amount 
of our tax liability calculated at 8s. 6d. in the £, which was the 
standard rate of tax in force at that time. The Budget of April 
last increased the rate of tax to 10s. in the £. Under the Income 
Tax Acts this is the rate applicable to our profits for the year 
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to June 30, 1940, and therefore we have had to provide jp the 
present accounts an additional £118,000 to meet that liability, 

After transferring £100,000 to general reserve and Providing {or 
the interim and final dividends for the year, there remains , 
balance of £174,819 to be carried forward, as against £202,975 
in the previous year. Expenditure on capital account during the 
year was £197,890. This was mainly on European and native 
housing, and a third reverbatory furnace. 

During the year the company contributed £5,000 to the Govern, 
of Northern Rhodesia’s “Speed the Planes” Fund. It has alg 
paid to the Treasury the sum of £300,000 as a loan withoy 
interest, and £190,000 as an advance against taxation liability both 
here and in Northern Rhodesia. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR, LIMITED 
{MR D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of Lake View and 
Star, Limited, was held, on 25th instant, in London, Mr D 
Christopherson, C.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chair. 
man which was circulated to the shareholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1941, and was taken as 
read :— 

The net profit for the year under review was £465,293, which 
compares with £551,606, the net profit in the previous year, after 
allowing for development expenses written off in the appropriation 
account. The reduction of £86,313 is mainly due to higher wages 
granted by the Western Australian Arbitration Court and the rise 
in the price of stores due to the war, also to the lower net valu 
received for gold due to the full effect of the Commonwealth 
Gold Excise Tax having operated throughout the year. 

After providing £230,000 for British and Australian taxation and 
£41,407 for depreciation of plant and machinery, there remains a 
balance of £193,886, to which is added £19,950 brought forward 
from last year, making a total available balance of £213,836. 

Two dividends of 12} per cent. have been paid during the 
year, and the directors recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 25 per cent., less tax, making the total distribution 50 per cent. 
for the year. 

Taking into consideration the rise in costs and the difficulues 
under which operations are carried on owing to the shortage of 
skilled labour, the result must be considered very satisfactory. 

The ore reserve position is again one of great strength. During 
the year, although we extracted 689,577 toms, reserves were fur- 
ther increased by 276,000 tons, and now amount to a total of 
4,130,700 tons, averaging 5.17 dwts per ton. 

At the Chaffers plant 690,694 tons, averaging 5.09 dwt. 
were treated with an extraction of 89.7 per cent., both grade and 
tonnage showing a slight reduction on last year’s figures. 

Costs for the year amounted to 22/10.45 shillings sterling, or an 
increase of 2/7.21d over the previous year. Higher wages and 
increasing cost of all materials account for part of this, and though 
every effort has been, and is being, made to offset such increases 
by mechanical assistance and improvements, and simplifications 
transport and treatment of ore where possible, there is, of course, 
a limit to what can be done, ‘and a further increase during the 
present year must be expected. 

The new Chaffers retreatment plant commenced operations in 
October, 1940, and by June 30, 1941, has treated 552,874 tons for 
a recovery of 8,854 fine ounces of gold. Values here are expected 
to improve in the future, as the lowest grade material lies in that 
part of the dump now being worked. This plant has proved # 
complete success and more than justifies Mr Thorn’s original 
estimates. 

The call to the armed forces and to new equipment concems 
has taken many of our skilled underground men, and while new 
men are being trained to take their places there has naturally 
been a falling off in certain directions in the amount of work tbat 
can be undertaken. In this connection we have just received the 
following from Mr Thorn: — . 

“Labour conditions becoming more serious and we are com- 
pelled train new men who have little knowledge of mining. Labow 
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situation on woodline not good and at present time we are burn- 
ing Collie coal at Chaffers and Ivanhoe winding plants. Everything 
at mine and plant operating smoothly.” 

I am sure you will desire to be associated with the board in 
extending to Mr Thorn and his staff our high appreciation of the 
success attained in all departments during the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Mr W. M. Frames presided at the annual general meeting of 
Nourse Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg, on the 21st instant. 


Moving the adoption of the report and accounts the chairman 
said that the total profit had been £422,116 and dividends had 
absorbed £176,324. 

The amount provided for taxation at £194,152 showed an 
increase of £71,014 over the previous year. 

That was due to variations in the rate of special contribution 
and to the higher taxable profit earned during the year under 
review. It also included additional taxation for the year 1939/40 
which had been imposed retrospectively after the close of the 
last financial year. 


Net expenditure on capital account amounted to £28,637, the 
principal items being in connection with additional equipment at 
the reduction plant, additional compound accommodation, hoisting 
equipment at No. 3D Incline and the installation of a high-pressure 
electric cable system with transformers on the 37th level to meet 
increasing requirements of No. 3D incline and southern section. 

Development accomplished during the year totalled 29,066 feet, 
an increase of 3,108 feet compared with the previous year’s figure. 


Main development in future would be confined to the area 
south of Goch Dyke. The ore reserve tonnage which could be 
developed in that area depended entirely on the rate of sinking 
of No. 3D Incline. Given normal conditions it was anticipated 
that two new levels each year could be opened up which with 
the present percentage of payability could hardly be sufficient to 
maintain the ore reserve tonnage. 


Ore reserve at present, however, was in a satisfactory position 
and it was expected that with probable small additions in older 
areas there would be no serious falling-off in tonnage in the near 
future. 

The percentage payability for the year at §7.3 had been slightly 
higher than for the previous year, the average value being 272 inch 
pennyweight compared with 258 inch pennyweight for 1939/40. 
Payable ore developed during the year totalled 682,300 tons of 
an average value of 4.3 pennyweight ton. 


Number 3D Incline had been sunk 723 feet during the year 
to a point 212 feet below the 44th level and the cutting of a 
station on the 44th’ level had been commenced. 


A second winding engine at that shaft would be put into 
commission before the end of the current year. 


Principal additions to the reduction plant comprise four Brown 
tanks, four rotary filters, and new classification plant. The tanks 
and filter units had been put into commission early in June and 
residue value had shown immediate improvement, the figure for 
june being 0.217 pennyweight as against an average for the year 
of 0.257 pennyweight. 


The new classification scheme had been put into commission 
on September 29th last and residue values averaged 0.181 penny- 
weight for the last two months. 


Available ore reserve as re-estimated at June 30, 1941, totalled 
3,912,600 tons of an average value of 4.3 pennyweight over an 
estimated stoping width of 48 inches. Compared with the position 
on June 30, 1940, the available reserve was 338,700 tons less and 
the average value of 0.1 pennyweight lower, the stoping width being 
unaltered. 


The company continued to give full support to the national war 
effort. Production of gold had been well maintained and as many 
employees as possible had been released for military service. The 
company had also undertaken its share in the production of 
Munitions, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PARNALL AIRCRAFT, LIMITED 


BURDEN OF E.P.T. 


The sixth annual general meeting of the Parnall Aircraft, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, Sir Louis R. Vaughan, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his statement, said: An exami- 
nation of the balance-sheet will show the continued expansion that 
has been made during the past twelve months. 

The profit and loss account shows that the net profit on 
trading amounts to £95,315, which figure has been arrived at 
after estimating the Excess Profits Tax commitments of the com- 
pany in accordance with the Finance Acts. 

As you will see from the report, the directors have recommended 
the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. for the year. The 
“directors made an announcement through the Press in May last 
stating that, in spite of increased turnover and earnings for the 
first six months of the company’s financial year, they were unable 
to recommend the payment of an interim dividend owing to the 
incidence of Excess Profits Tax and income-tax. I must again 
reiterate how hardly present taxation bears on a company placed 
financially as your company is, especially in view of the demands 
for production made upon it. 

We have had a very difficult year of intensive work and a 
great task has been achieved in the planning and dispersal of 
our production. This has imposed very heavy and exacting work 
on your executives and staff. It has been found advisable to 
form an executive committee who advise on the managerial 
direction of the company. 

Captain Thompson agreed to become chairman of this com- 
mittee (and also deputy-chairman of the company), and Mr Healy, 
our former general manager, has followed him as managing 
director. 

You will appreciate that it is very difficult go foresee the future 
under existing circumstances. It is not, however, over-optimistic 
to assume that facilities such as ours will be rapidly absorbed in 
supplying the civil requirements which will have to be met when 
this conflict ceases. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, LIMITED 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Mr W. M. Frames, who presided at the annual meeting of 
Modderfontein East, Limited, held in Johannesburg on 2oth instant, 
moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Commenting on the accounts, the chairman said that the total 
profit last year was £933,791, of which dividend had absorbed 
£349,052. 

The amount provided for taxation of £435,343 showed an in- 
crease of £123,292 compared with the previous year’s figure. That 
increase was due to the higher taxable profit and also to variations 
in the rate of the special contribution which had been 11 per cent. 
for the first six months and 16 per cent. for the second six months 
of the year, as against 9 per cent. provided for the second six 
months of the previous year. 

Provision had also to be made for an additional special contri- 
bution of 2 per cent. for the second half of 1939-40 which had 
been imposed retrospectively after the close of that financial year. 
There had been an increase of £16,890 in the payment in respect 
of the lease consideration which had amounted to £130,649. 

During the year, the chairman added, developments had been 

advanced by 40,116 feet. Payable ore developed had shown a 
small increase compared with the previous year’s figure, but the 
average value had been lower by 0.2 dwts. per ton. 
. New tonnage had been developed, mainly in the eastern 
section to the dip of Number 1 shaft, where prospects continued 
to be favourable. In the northern section exposures had been 
poor except for a small extension of payable ore in the vicinity 
of the eleventh level. In the remainder of the mine shareholders 
were informed that internal development had continued to ex- 
pose a considerable tonnage of payable ore. 


Capital expenditure during the year had amounted to £14,414. 
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Various additions had been made to the reduction plant to permit 
of increased tonnage being treated and 16 rooms had been added 
at Number 1 compound to bring accommodation up to require- 
ments. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated at June 30, 1941, had 
totalled 7,197,600 tons of an average value of 3.8 dwis over a 
stoping width of 42.5 inches. 

The available reserve showed an increase of 350,900 tons com- 
pared with the previous year’s figure, the average value and width 
being lower by 0.1 dwts and 0.1 inch respectively. 

The company was contributing to the national war effort by 
every means in its power. As many as possible of the European 
employees were being released for full-time military service. In 
addition the company had undertaken, successfully and efficiently, 
an important share in the production of munitions. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 


BLYVOORDUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


Doctor Hans Pirow presided at the annual general meeting of 
the Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, Limited, held in 
Johannesburg on the 21st instant. Moving the adoption of report 
and accounts, the chairman said that net expenditure for the year 
totalled £249,923, leaving a balance of working capital on June 30, 
1941, of £487,974, of which £411,043 had been represented by 
net cash, including fixed deposits after allowing for liabilities. 

The total expenditure incurred from the inception of the com- 
pany to June 30, 1941, had been £1,962,026. During the year 
under review No. 1 Shaft had been sunk 2,039 feet and sinking 
operations had been stopped in June at a depth of 5,042 feet. 
The shaft passed from dolomite into Black Reef Series at 3,917 
feet and from the latter into Witwatersrand quartzites at 3,957 feet. 
The Carbon Leader had been exposed at a depth of 4,685 feet 
dipping at about twenty degrees to south. Sampling around walls 
of the shaft had given an-average value of 40.3 pennyweight per 
ton over width of 27.4 inches. The reef had a well defined 
mineralised body varying from pebbly grit to true conglomerate 
and characterised by the presence of seams of carbon with pyrites 
particularly in the lower portion. 

During the year a total of 2,212 feet of development, 2,039 feet 
of vertical shaft sinking and 108,630 cubic feet of excavation had 
been done. By the end of the year the fifth level crosscut had 
intercepted the carbon leader and a small amount of driving on 
reef had been done. A total of 205 feet had been sampled which 
averaged 82.5 pennyweight per ton, over a width of 16.6 inches. 

Since the close of the year the reef had been intersected and 
driving had started on the sixth level. Combining the results of 
all reef development done since the commencement of operations 
to the end of the last month, gave a total of 1,850 feet sampled, 
all of which was payable, the average value being 65.0 pennyweight 
per ton over a width of 14.3 inches equal to 930 inch pennyweight. 

After giving details of developments, the chairman said, “The 
occurrence of these high values is an encouraging feature, 
strengthening our belief that in due course the mine will become 
a successful producer.” 

Unfortunately, due to war conditions and the difficulty of 
obtaining necessary additional capital or even plant and material 
required to proceed with the sinking of No. 2 Shaft and its 
underground development, work had to be limited to the develop- 
ment at No. 1 Shaft for the time being. No work had therefore 
been done at No. 2 Shaft during the year. 

In May last it had been decided to erect a small plant for 
crushing and treating of ore from development operations. The 
plant would have a capacity of 8,000 tons per month, and would 
eventually form part of permanent reduction works. Work in 
connection with tye erection of that plant was proceeding and 
should no unforeseen delays occur in the delivery of the necessary 
equipment, it was expected that the plant would be completed 
early in 1942. Revenue obtained from gold produced by that 
plant would be applied to cost of development, and would not 
provide profits for distribution. 

The company continued to give full support to the National 


war effort, and as many employees as possible had been released 
for military service. 
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NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MiINing 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ORE RESERVE POSITION 


Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided at the annual general 
meeting of the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company. 
Limited, held in Johannesburg, on 21Ist instant. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
said the total profit amounted to £1,046,977. Dividends absorbeg 
£490,000 and provision for taxation had been £555,945. 

As from January 1, 1941, the special tax of 11 per cent, of 
taxable income before deduction of redemption allowances ang 
losses brought forward from previous years had been 
to 16 per cent. 

Available ore reserve at June 30, 1941, had been estimated to 
be 5,207,300 tons, having an average value of 3.0 pennyweights per 
ton over a stoping width of 47.1 inches, compared with 6,201,500 
tons averaging 3.2 pennyweights per ton over a stoping width of 
47.5 inches on June 30, 1940. 


raised 


Payable ore developed during the year amounted to 663,800 
tons valued at 2.6 pennyweights per ton. That represented a 
decrease of 94,800 tons and an increase in value of 0.1 penny- 
weight per ton on the previous year’s return. 

Development had been carried on at all points where it was 
considered payable values might be encountered. Most favout- 
able results had been obtained on the South Reef and Marker 
and on N.A. 1 and 2 Leaders. On N.A. 6 and 7 Leaders a moderate 
tonnage of payable ore had been added to reserves. Development 
on N.A. 3, 4 and 5 Leaders had shown that only small additional 
tonnages of payable ore could be expected from these reefs. 
Development of all those Leaders was approaching completion, 
and only relatively small areas remained to be proved. It could 
therefore be expected that the quantity of ore developed on them 
would continue to decrease in future years. 

The area over which the Kimberley and Black Reefs occurred 
in the company’s property was limited to a small section along the 
southern boundary and south of No. 1 Circular Shaft, and it 
could not be expected to provide more than a comparatively small 
tonnage of payable ore. The ore reserve was bound to show 
further declines each year and would in due course be insufli- 
cient to enable both the reduction works to be run at full capacity. 
In those circumstances it had been decided to commence mining 
operations in the reef pillar left to support the north mill which 
was estimated to contain approximately 600,000 tons of ort 
having an average value of 3.8 pennyweights per ton. 

The company continued to give full support to the national 
war effort and as many employees as possible had been released 
for military service. The company also undertook its share in the 
production of munitions. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES 
AND ESTATE, LIMITED 


EXTRA TAXATION BURDENS 


In moving the adoption of the report and accounts at the annual 
general meeting of the Consolidated Main Reef Mines and Estate 
Limited, in Johannesburg on 2oth instant, Dr Hans Pirow, chalt- 
man, who presided, said that the working profit last year amounted 
to £793,907 of which dividends had absorbed £343,091. 

Total expenditure on capital account had been £64,624, the 
principal items being additions to reduction plant, enlargement! 
of native compounds and hospital and improvements in under- 
ground ventilation. It was expected that capital expenditure during 
the current year would be on a slightly lower scale. 

Provision for taxation at £363,712 had shown a further increase 
of some £57,000. That was due to the variations in the rate of 
the special contribution which had been 11 per cent. for the first 
six months of the year and 16 per cent. for the second six months 
of the year as against 9 per cent. provided for the second six 
months of the previous year. ’ 

Provision had also to be made for the additional special . 
bution of 2 per cent. for the second half of the year 1939/4° whic 
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had been imposed retrospectively after the close of that financial 


year. 


The development footage accomplished during the year had 
shown an increase of 17,821 feet on the figure of the previous year. 
Although the payable ore had also increased by 410,500 tons, it 
had been still insufficient fully to maintain the ore reserve position 
and advantage was being taken of favourable native labour condi- 
tions to increase the development footage during the current year. 

The ore reserve had been re-calculated as at June 30, 1941, and 
the available reserve had totalled 10,564,000 tons of average value 


of 3.6 dwts. per ton, 
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The available reserve was 134,000 tons less than for the previous 


year, the yalue being lower by 0.1 dwts. per ton. 


war effort. 


military service. 


munitions. 


The company continued to give full support to the national 


Production of gold had been well maintained, added the chair- 
man, and as many employees as possible had been released for 


The company also undertook its share in the production of 


The report and accounts were then adopted. 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THERE has been a gradual increase in 
stocks of tin and the price of standard 
last Wednesday fell to £256 IQs. per ton, 
compared with {£257 §s.-1os. the week 
before. Three months’ tin was £260 Ios.- 
15s., against £260 §8.-10s. 

Food Control.—The special cheese 
ration for vegetarians and certain classes 
of workers is to be increased from 8 to 
12 ounces weekly from December 15th. 
It is also being extended to roadstone 
and limestone quarrymen and to diabetics. 
A new schedule of tomato prices came 
into force on November 24th, based on 
a maximum growers’ price of Is, 3d. 
throughout the United Kingdom. Sup- 
plies of sugar not exceeding § Ib. per 
colony are to be available for beekeepers 
who have not applied for sugar during 
August-October. The Goat Meat (Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1941, came into 
force on November 24th, with a schedule 
ranging from 8d. per !b. for whole breast 
to 1s. 10d. for loin chops. The Milk 
Powder (Prescribed Prices) Order, 1941, 
has been replaced by the Milk Powder 
Maximum Prices) Order, 1941, which 
provides for ghe sale of national house- 
hold milk (skim spray powder) in small 
tins containing 73-9 oz, at a maximum 
wholesale price of 45s. per 72 tins and 
a maximum retail price of 9d. per tin. 


Paper Economy.— The Ministry of 
Food has devised a new form to replace 
six which previously had to be filled in 
by retailers. The prohibition of the 
exhibition of more than ten posters adver- 
using plays or concerts has been sus- 
pended until February. 


American Turpentine—The Ministry 
of Supply has announced the following 
Prices for American gum spirits of tur- 
pentine, wood turpentine and pine oil 
mported by it. Terms of payment are 
cash against pro forma invoice :— 

Price ex store—duty paid 
American gum spirit 


of turpentine 
American wood American 


turpentine pine oil 
a 4 =< 
— s per cwt, per cwt. 
n drums or barrels, as imported 90 0 90 0 
per imp. per imp. 
In 10-gallon drums .......... .s on 
We ieee 711 8 7 


Tractor Concession, — Farmers who 
have licensed their tractors at the agri- 
cultural rate can freely use them on the 
toads for collecting requisites or deliver- 
ing produce. Hitherto the duty payable 
_ fuel for tractors licensed at this rate 
_ been 9d. per gallon. From Decem- 

T Ist it will be reduced to 1d. The 
object is to help farmers to do their own 


haulage in view of the shortage of 
transport. 


Vegetable Oils and Oil Seeds.—In- 
creased allocations of controlled vegetable 
oils are being made to the food indus- 
tries to meet the larger fats ration. 
Supplies are ample for the purpose. The 
technical trades are also well provided 
for. Raw material continues to come to 
hand from overseas in good volume to 
enable production of oil to be maintained. 
The oil seeds market is firm and further 
advances in shippers’ quotations for 
Indian and Plate linseed have taken place. 
The surplus of the ‘old crop in Argentina 
is being reduced. The new crop is pro- 
gressing favourably and is provisionally 
expected to yield 1,300,000 tons, against 
1.480,000 tons in the previous season. 
The minimum price of the new crop has 
been fixed at 9.25 pesos per 100 kilos. In 
India the outlook for the linseed crop is 
improved, though more rain is wanted in 
some districts. Indian ground nuts are 
in demand and shippers are holding for 
advanced figures. 


Cotton.—Under the new loom licences, 
many firms have been empowered to con- 
tinue producing on the same scale as 
recently, but some nucleus concerns have 
been subjected to a reduction of about § 
per cent. Firms whose status has not yet 
been defined have been given licences for 
a limited number of weeks, and they have 
been urged to come to some arrangement 
with nucleus firms. It is not expected 
that the smaller cloth output will balance 
the two branches of spinning and weav- 
ing and the shortage of yarn shows every 
sign of continuing. More cases have been 
reported of cloth exporters having ex- 
hausted their quotas and less business 
has been done. There has been steady 
buying for the Government in heavy 
materials and in miscellaneous fabrics for 
the essential home services. In the yarn 
section more spinners are now rationing 
their customers. Some mills that usually 
use Egyptian cotton are turning on to 
fine American descriptions. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AN) 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week Fromm 


a | Ended April 1 to 

(000 quarters) | Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
te ' 15, , | 35, 

1941 1941 | 1940 1941 

eee 52 | 116 5,714) 1,059 

Atlantic America... 6 143 2,465 1,205 
Danube region ..... se a 678 a 

S. and E. Africa.... we a 1,110+ 


Indo-China, etc..... «.. ae 91 





* Not received. + Incomplete. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 
Week From 
— | Ended Aug. 1 to 
(000 quarters) Nov. Nov. "Nov. | Nov. 
| 8, 15, % | B, 
1941 | 1941 1940 | 1941 
| | 
N. America..... ..| 353 | 483 | 5,531 | 7,350 
Argentina, Uruguay}; 187 | 172 3,374 | 2,718 
PI es 660-44 05 eS Ae i ee, oa” 
Nie de dain a toy - a ae sas 
Danube and District) ... |... 182 


Other countries ... | 





* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


“THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
20, | 21, | 24, | 25, | 26, 
1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 





ee re 114.2 114.3 | 114.7 | 114.7 114.9 
Raw materials... 170.7 170.8 | 170.7 | 170.6 | 170.5 
Complete Index .. 139.6 139.7 139.9 139.9 | 139.9 
ae Mar. Aug. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 

31, 31, 26, 27, 19, 

1937* 1939 | 1940 ; 1941 | 1941 

er 7.9 92.2 | 102.3 | 113.7 | 114.2 
Raw materials... 207.3 122.9 | 165.5 | 170.5 | 170.7 
Complete Index .. 175.1 106.4 | 130.1 139.3 | 139.6 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 





(1937 = 100) 
' 
| | Total 

| Home | Export | % 
Index 7 —— 
| Year ago 

RR ei eit t-« 
ih nnecuvss | 99 90 99 + 3-1 
De eienncainag | 100 100 | 100 + 1-0 
te rciugiive | 94 82 93 — 7-0 
Sv sweteans 105 80 103. | +10-7 
DR insnss | 116 83 114 | +10-7 
1940 Sept....., 148 | 54 | 143 | - 7°8 
ar kat | 157 | 73 | 152 | — 8-4 
an Raid | 81 | 88 | 81 | —40-0 
i ee 7% | 72 76 | —26°9 
1941 jan. eles | 63 67, | 63 | —21-2 
» Feb. ....| 106 | 68 | 105 | — 5-4 
» March...| 124 | 102 | 123 | —19°1 
» April....; 102 | 93 | 101 | — 35:9 
~, | | 88 | 109 | 88 —31-1 
— er | 122 | 105 | 122 | +20°5 
aires | 9 | 130 | 7 | — 7-2 
» Aug. ...., 83 | 105 | 84 | —31-2 
» Sept.....| 107 | 128 | 107 | —25-2 
» Oct...... | 107 | 142 { 108 |_| — 66 


~ Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 
Purchase Tax is inciuded; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


<cnsreuatoeeermssteeieesteneeeeeleeeeeeeelieeemmamenea aT 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE 


Nov. Nov. 
4 1941 
1941 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
heat, Chicago, Dec............ 14g ol 
Maly. vinnipeg, Dec. ......... 73 74 
Cee neh, RC. s cece eveeee 73 72% 
we CONG TIE. 5 ss0ic ec ace 49 48t 
Bey chicago, Dee ooo oor. 64 63 
*y, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 56 57 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Te NY Connecticut Haegienbes 12:00 12-00 
Lead, SY spots ee Ba 85 








Nov. Nov. 
18, 25, 
1941 1941 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Spelter Fast St. Louis, spot .... 8-25 8-25 
MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec.......-- 8-13 8 -36 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, No. 7.....-eeececccees 9 9} 
Santos, No. 4 .. anes rie e 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot .... . : 
», Am. mid., Dec. ....----- 16 -05 15-85 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ......+--- 12 -45 12 -58 
Lard, Chicago, Dec........+-+++++ 9-724 9-87} 


PRICES 


Nov. Nov. 
18 25, 
1941] 1941 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.}—cont. Cents Cents 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 


Uh cnscccteheeusseekey ee Sar 117 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd.sheetspot .. 234 234 
a st ORS ahaa a & ie 234 234 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 
MUR ccacks vscptoawnessecens« 3-50 3-50 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
CE BIR. py cnrceen nthe wae sits 2-55 2°5 


Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 209-0 207 -83 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 22, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was 453,235,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /82,411,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £1,907,753,000 
against /1,604,227,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
~ Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- | waren a. 
Sr mate. Aprill April 1 W ec e Ww - 
1941-42 to fo ender endec 
' Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
23, mm | 2 22, 
} , 1940 1941 | 1940 1941 4 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE j 
Income Tax ...| 756,000! 156,750, 267,927 8,422 12,856 
Pe 80,000; 17,747) 18,255 880 550 
Estate, etc., | } t 
Duties.......} 82,000) 51,255! 57,247 1,295 1,280 
Stamps ..... -| 14,000; 9,378 8,523 990 752 
SE Wi sda 210.000 13,547; 13,658 299 408 
scien cone") + 35,733) 147,091 680 5,413 
Other Inld. Rev.; 1,000 290 227 30 10 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000: 284,700 512,928 12,587 21,269 


Customs ...... 310,700 197,323, 233,181 8,043 7,054 
Excise.........| 266,660) 109,693) 207,900 2,143 3,200 
Total Customs & 

Excise... .... 577,360, 307,016) 441,081 10,186 10,254 
Motor Duties .. 
P.O. (Net Re-) 

RRs anos 3,300, 10,200) 11,700 50 600 
Crown Lands...; 1,100 650) 610, ... 

Receipts from 

Sundry Loans! 2,600 871; 2,862) ... ba 

Miscell. Receipts! 20,000 16,176! 46,641 372 1,112 


39,000, 12,619] 12,154 101 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 632,232 1027976 23,296 33,235 
Sevr-BaLancinc 7 | 
P.O. & Brdcastg., 99,346 51,800) 60,750, 1,750. 1,750 


SE ccsts 1885706 684,032}1088726 25,046 34,985 


Issues out of the — 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 


ant (f thousands) 
Esti- —_ 


Expenditure mate, | Aprill April l| Week Week 
1941-42 to to ended | ended 


Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
23, 22, 23, 22, 
1940 1941 1940 _ 1941 


ORDINARY i 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. and Man. of| 
Nat. Debt .. .| 255,000] 161,471, 184,025 503, 655 
Pa mts to N.| 





| 
reland ..... | 9,200) 4,758! 4,593 
Other Cons. Fnd.| | 
—  aeegs | 7,800] 3,703 4,129, ... 6 
et i | 272,000] 169,932 192,747, 503 661 


Supply Services. |3934957|2059785 2736113 72,349 81,750 
Total Ord. Exp./4206957|2229717 2928860 72,852 82,411 





Se.r-BaLANcING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,346 51,800) 60,750) 1,750 1,750 
Bete. cccceds 4306303|2261517/2989610 74,602 84,161 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£518,745 to £2,478,024, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£49,019,474 to about £13,264 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


MI ss iat gD oe ag ee 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1941, to November 22, 1941, are:— 


({ thousands) 
4 £ 
2,928,860 Ord. Revenue... 1,027,976 
Gross borr. 1,864,540 
| Sinking fds. 6,869 


Ordinary Exp. .. 


Net borrowing .. 1,857,671 
| Miscell. Receipts 
(net) wine 43,064 
Dec. in bal... ... 149 
a a ; 
2,928,860 | 2,928,860 
FLOATING DEBT 
(g millions) 
Treasury “eee Trea- 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
- - ‘ “loat- 
Date a 
Ten- | . Public! of | POSS; ins 
‘a Tap Dept _— by Debt 
— epts. | —ns" |Banks 
land 
1940 | 
Nov. 23. 845-0 Not available 
1941 
Aug. 16 960-0 o» »” 


» 23 | 960-0) as a 
» 30 970-0) 1525-3) 213-9] 1-0 | 513-0 | 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0) Not available 
o 13 970 -0} 
20 | 970-0} . » 
.~ we 2577 ‘2 246-5 | 0-7 | 600-0 3424-4 
Oct. 4 970-0 Not available 
» Al, 970-0) 
» 18 970-0) . o» 
25 | 975-0) 1558-9 241-8] ... | 662-5 


” ” 


Nov. 1 | 975-0) Not available 
- 8 | 975-0) - i 
» oe 975 -0} ni 
» 221 975-0) 


TREASURY BILLS 


(¢ millions) 


Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allat- at 
Offered Applied Allotted ment Min. 
Rate 
1940 s. d. | 
Nov. 22 65-0 131-8) 65-0 20 5-15) 41 
1941 
Aug.8 | 75-0 159-1 |}+75-0 20 0-16! 30 
» 1S | 75-0 | 151-8] 75-0 20 0-31 | 34 
» 2 75-0 | 133-2! 75-0 | 20 0-95! 657 
» 29 | 75-0) 152-3] 75-0 | 20 3-17) 38 
Sept. 5 | 75-0 148-6| 75-0/ 20 3-46/ 41 
he 75-0 | 165-8| 75-0) 20 2-73! 29 
» 2 75-0 165-0 | 75-0 | 20 2-63] 26 
» 26 75-0 | 186-5| 75-0/1910-65!| 37 
Oot. 3 | 75-0) 159-4/| 75-0| 20 0-47! 35 
» 10 | 75-0) 161-5!| 75-0 | 20 0-37/ 32 
a. 75-0 155-6 /| 75-0 20 0-54] 35 
» 24 75-0 148-1] 75-0! 20 0-59! 38 
» 31 | 75-0) 1596] 75-0 20 0-33| 28 
Nov. 7 75-0 | 168-3} 75-0 1911-90| 25 
» 14 | 75°0; 163-5/| 75-0 20 0-20! 27 
» 21 | 75-0] 158-2] 75-0' 20 0-35] 33 


On November 21st applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 33 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on November 28th. For the week ending November 
29th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £15 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}°% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


“| 





ni 3% | 3% 23% 
ae N.S.C. Defence Savings a. 
, cs re" Bonds | Bonds 1949-51 
GR Bee. ceceus | 3,638 2,537 | 10,3208) 31,170 
SO eee a | 4,387 | 2,599 8,537§| 30,523 
Se | 4,313 | 3,081 | 11,9398] 19.673 
Nov. 4......... | 4,592 | 2,430] 7/6728] 8,300 
i, eS Ne | 4,190} 2,965! 8,083§] 5.905 
2 18 utes | 3,734 3,062 | 9.4398] 181397 





| 11,438§) 14,185 


Totals to date... .' 398,329* 361,698* 401245+§ 128,084; 





* 104 weeks. + 47 weeks. t 7 weeks. 
@ § Including series ‘‘ A ” £117,931,585 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 25th amounted to a total value of £41,250,824. 
Up to Oct. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £48,222,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 26, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 1] iS 4 
In Circln. .. 710,042,621 | Other Govt " 
In Bankg. De- as | Securities 716,288, 14 
partment. ..3 20,198,954 Other Secs 2179.7 
Silver Coin 517 


Amt. of Fid 

Issue 730.00 “ 
Goild Cois & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz 

fine) : 24) 


730,241,575 730,241, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ { 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees, 170,682,438 


EAE 3,203,955 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,790,254 | Discounts & 
aH Q "y -- + : Advances. 3,973.8) 
Other Deps. : Securstses 21,5804 
Bankers . 136,429,415 
Other Accts... 53,079,969 25, 553,5% 
| Notes. . 20.198 9% 
217,056,593 | Gold & Silver 
Coia.. 621,205 
217,056,593 | 217,056,583 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comm 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


({ thousands) 


| ‘ Con pa wild 
| Amt | 
Both Departments Nov. 26, | | 
| 1941 | Last | | 
| Week Yea 
| 
' j siieaia 
an acgetipaiesipaians 
Compinep LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ........ 710,043, + 3,54 1669 
Deposits : Publi 9,790 829 — Live 
Bankers 136,429, + 16,381) + 25,60 
, Others . ** 535,08 ) ] 3 = t: 
rotal outside liabilities . . 909,342 + 19 12774 
Capital and rest 5% 17,757' + 19 , 
COMBINED ASSETS el adel 
Govt. debt and securities . 897,986 + 19 IO) a 
Discounts and advances 3,973 4 14 ve 
Other securities.......... 23,760 1,626,— 0 
Silver coin in issue dept. . Sl7i+¢ oF & 
Coin and gold bullion .... 863, 229 wu 
RESERVES oe _ 
Res. of notes and coin in | coal «ae 
banking department 20,820: - 3575-4 
“Proportion ’’ (reserve to | 
outside liabilities in 


o ! > 9 -7¢ 
banking dept.) ....... 10-4 3:2 , 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(g millions) f a 





| 1940 | 1941 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | § 
2 12 9 | 4 
$$$ ___—_—— i 
Issue Deft. : | | ang .7 7104 
Notes in circulation ....| 593 5 704 -0) 706 -/ 
Notes in banking depart- i al @ 
MIAME «oss oo nso seen ~ 26:2) 23° 
Government debt anc ie 2 
: securities®........... 626-3) 727°3 12! ’ ary 
Other securities ....... | 3-7 2 1 os (0S 
Silver Coin ..........+- a : 7 fal 08 
' uv ° er, - U's . n ne (i) 
— a « : : -” 168 -00,168 «00,168 00 Tt , 
Deposits : } | 19-4 94 
Pablic ai deeeseveubees | 27-1, 8-4 a3 9, 1364 
ee MPP COP OLR EL = 3 = 53.0) 53 
O Bi $ oeeeeeereeeenenrre x | ‘ a e ) 3 
Total ahs coh e sewers 188 +2) 199-9 1836) 1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : e .@ 170°7 
Goran  aiiedenee | 137-3) as 7 os > 44 
Discounts, etc........+++ | 69 93-1) 214 
Other....c.sccsseceees| 29°95 BH 77.0) 1963 
MME sch chavvaced’ | 168-1) 190-4) 170" “04 
Banking depart. res. ....-. | 1 8) 27 7 % | % ‘ 
| ° 9 2 0 
" Me™. cinivens | 20-2} 13-6 84 
Proportion” .... | ee, 
— ———__—_——— — . capita 





° Government debt is £11,015,1% 59 mil *° 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from 
to £730 millions on August 20, 1941. 
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NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bankof Finland 
anoeared in ‘* The Economist "’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
aac of Apr. 13th; Denmark, of Apr. 27th; 
Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; 
France, of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, 
of Oct. 5th ; Estonia, of Oct. 26th ; Mellie Iran, 
of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; 
Egypt, of May 10th; Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; 
Bulgaria, of Aug. 9th; Greece, of Aug. 23rd ; 
Hungary, of Sept. 13th; International Settle- 
ments and Sweden, of Sept. 20th; Portugal, of 
Sept. 27th ; Federal Reserve Reporting Member 
panks, of Nov. 1; South Africa and Reichsbank, 
of Nov. 15th; Australia, Argentina, of Nov. 


22nd, 1941. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 


Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 21, 6, 13, | 21, 
RESOURCES ' 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 

Gold certifs. on hand and 


due from Treasury ..... 19,492 20,557 20,557| 20,557 
Total FESETVES ....scccees 19,807 20,830 20,814) 20,829 
Total cash reserves ....... 305 258 244 259 


Total U.S. Govt. secs...... 2,231 2,184 2,184 2,184 
Total bills a 2,243 2,200 2,201) 2,119 
Total resources .......... 23,045 24,063 24,088) 24,398 

LIABILITIES | 
5,670 7,475 7,520) 7,579 


F.R. notes in cirn......... 


Excess mr. bank res....... 6,800 3,410 3,540! 3,690 
Mr. bank res. dep. ........ 14,127 coe | eee 
Govt. deposits ........+.. $10)... ine... eae 
Total deposits ........... 16,185 15,349 15,303) 15,305 
Total liabilities........... 23,045 24,063 24,088) 24,398 
Reserve ratio .......s.00. 90 6% 91°3% 91-2%/91 0% 
BANKS AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock ...... 21,716 22,788 22,793, 22,778 
Treasury & bank currency. 3,066 3,221 3,222) 3,228 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation...... 8,436 10,421 10,472) 10,535 
Treasury cash and dep.....{ 2,498 3,128 3,020) 2,782 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





| 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. Nov. | Nov. 





15, 24, 5l, 7. | oo 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 | 194] 
Gold coin & bullion} 444/444) 444444) 444 
Rupee coin....... 303; 381; 390 WH 375 
Balances abroad .. . 437) 605) 754 644, 585 


Sterling securities 1,315} 1,557| 1,557 1,677) 1,767 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 496; 685 685 605| 565 
Investments ...... 78 84 84 82 82 


_ LIABILITIES 
Notes in circ. : India} 2,194) 2,770; 2,741 2,800) 2,829 
Burma} 113; 192) 194 197) 198 


Deposits : Govts. . . 130 193) 316 192; 157 
Banks ..| 523} 448! 508 479) 476 
Reserve ratio...... 68 8% 165 -3% 65 1% 68 -3%|70 -2% 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. §$ 


} | 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 


23, 8 | 15, 22, 


ASSETS 1940 | 194 

tReserve: Gold ......... ooo | = — = 
Og | Ae 36 2} 15-84] 22-50 27-84 
TOOUMINND 6. sc ccccsccces 579 -9.665 71/668 -06 676 -19 

: 

2 _ LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.......... 334 3/440 -731444 -51/445 -02 
Deposits : Dom. Govt... .. 39-3] 22-13, 28-61) 41-25 


Chartered banks ......... 233 -0|208 -87 208 «34/212 -86 


_t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


BANK OF JAPAN 
Million yen 


| Aug. { July | Aug. | Aug. 


ASSETS | 10, 26, z= 9, 
Gold & Bulli Gold | 5013) vor Memon oo 
0. Ye Dbulion: Gold .... " 
Other....| 24-2 581-8, 581 9) 572-2 
Foreign exch. fund ....... | 300-0 300-0 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and’ advances ...} 719-0) 556-3 542-4) 542-0 
Government bonds ....... 12447 -3 3786 -4 4074 -8 3969 -0 


Agencies accounts ........| 260°9) 339-9, 320-2) 314-9 
LIABILITIES 


ee 53264 -9 4071 -8 4218 -8 4089 6 
Deposits : Government ...| 763-9 833-3 931-7, 943-8 
MN S6< acne: 94-8 406-4) 325-0; 323-0 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


May | Sept. Oct. Oct. 
31, SO, | 7, | 23, 


; ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 , 1941 
Se icthaicasiaueewae 2168 -3|2349 -7 2345 -5 2430 -4 
Foreign exchange ........ 360 -6,1162 -4 1166 «3 1086 -7 


174-3; 147-2 141-4 159-1 
143-8) 22-1) 20°5 21:1 


Discounts, etc. .......... 
I 66 chk en be sone 


ED Gk 6 needeseneoda 86-9 69:9 69-9. 69-9 
LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulati®n....... 2245 -6/2150 -0 2111 -6 2097-5 

Other sight liabilities ..... 565-1) 235-0 235-0 237-6 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
| we i om |S | Be 


ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
is duane avaeewnas | 107-9 117-7, 117-7) 116-7 
Clearing and other exch...) 18-6) 46°6 46°8 46-7 
Treasury bonds .......... 139-4, 137-1) 137-1 137-1 
Commercial bills .........| 257°3) 272-9 273-2, 272-2 
ED ot-nknes 6600450 56:1 53-8 53-8 53-8 
pS eh re 48-9 172-7, 172-7, 170 6 
LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation....... 359-9 509-1 509-1) 498-1 
NING Fioix ¥eawedev ee 143-3, 155-7 157-3, 163-5 
Clearing and other exch. ../ 28-1) 29-9 30:0 31-0 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
| 


| 
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PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 


Million crowns 


| Oct. 


23, 

ASSETS | 1940 
DE bai Udotetna heres cubs 1,395 
Foreign exchange ........ We 
a | 1,974 
Bills and securities ....... | 89 
| ESN ee 282 
GES oie wwe vecees 5,805 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation.:........ | 5,860 


Cash certificates.......... 961 
Clearing deposits ......... 


Other liabilities .......... 1,563 


435 , 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 


1,513 


| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 


| 23, 


1,513) 1,513 


787, 786, 789 
532) 621) 678 
840 840, 840 


10,199) 10 oe 10,765 


7,907 


7,713} 7,620 


1,851) 1,920) 2,000 


2,273} 2,812 
1,134) 1,142 


1,299) 


| 3,279 


t 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


' 
Sept. Sept. 
i 


Sept. 
30, 8, 15, | 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold and stg. exch. ....... 12-79 16-79) 17-31) 18-79 
Advances to State ....... 28-02 22-61) 19-46) 19-19 
rr 2°55 3:82) 3 ” 3-82 
LIABILITIES | | 
eae 20-12 22-23) 22-14) 22-34 
Demand liabs: State....) 5°57 9-02) 9-02) 7-72 
Banks and others......... 15-71 11-30) 


8-77} 11-08 


Reserves to sight liabs. . .. 30 -8% 39 -5%/43 — 6% 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


July-| Aug. Aug. 
26 2 9. 


1941 | 1941 | 1941 
33,605 33,611 33,627 


Million lei 
| 
Aug. 
ASSETS 17, 
1940 
Gold and gold exchange ..} 31,816 
Foreign exchange ........ | 2,102 


Commercial bills ......... 18,974 


Treasury bills issued agst. 


losses on credits ....... 4,404 
Advances on secs. ........ 5,619 
Is an ccc cseoeuces 3,566 
Secs. and Participations...| 2,515 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 59,322 


Long-term liabilities ..... 


3,092 


13,366 13,472 13,690 
24,619 24,222 24,668 


4,060 4,060 4,060 
5.483 5,461) 5,459 
3,548 3,548 3,548 
4,554 4,554 4,554 


— 


81,861 82,752 83,802 

Other sight liabilities ..... 13,865 23,574 23,191! 24,729 

2,680) 2,704) 2,774 
' 





EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
(Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


transfers 4-02-03}. 
tzeriand 


Nov. 22nd and Nov. 28th. 


United States. $ (4-86}) 4024-034; mail 


$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Swi 


17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) 
16 -953~17 -13 ; mail transfers 16 -95}-17 -15. 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. 
transfers 7-58-64, 


16 -85~-95. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). 


Piastres (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 22nd and Nov. 28th. 


Argentina. Peso 
Dutch East Indies. 
Dutch West Indies. Florin 7:58-62; mail 
oa Pertugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100 -20. 
“i transfers 4-02-044. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


MONEY MARKET 


Canada. Date Cash 
. Francs (25 -224) 
(11 -45) 
Florin (12-11) 


Panama. $ 4-02-04; 


Week 


1940 | 1941 1940 


Working 
days :— he 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 972-§. Indi Bradford. ..| 1,560 1,578 
; ‘ : a. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-18%. , 

oo ; 14f-15id. per $. Singapore. $ (28d. per $) 28%-f. Belgian | Bristol.----) ae 
rance 2165-2. Ghenghal. 2-54. Leicester...) 587 717 


ar, 


Forward Rates 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
‘guay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


Liverpool . .| 
Manchester 





~—* Nov. 16, 1940, and Nov. 15, 1941. — 


GOLD AND SILVER 


4,453 8,137/ 258,857 257,290'Dublin® ... 
9,728 10,487) 523,046 540,532 South’tonf . | 115) 
| 








| 
277 279 (|Newcastle..) 1,008] 
Birmingham} 1,688 2,187) 101,131 103,959 Nottingham! 338) 
83,710 100,173 Sheffield ...; 500) 
85,544 93,276 
34,012 30,215.10 Towns 
35,182 37,686) ee -|- 
5,966! 7,196 277,746; 276,183 

’ 4 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
Sweden € cont pm.-par. Canada. j4centpm.-par. Switzerland. 3cents pm.-par. 
* ¥ Ore pm.-par, Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 22nd and Nov. 28th:— 


Bile ty rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Treasu aT 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14-14%. 
yy” Sue 2 months, 1-14 % ; months, 145%. 
call 4% ; at notice bE ank deposit rates $%. 


Day-to-day money, 
Discount deposit at 








The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 


ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


Two Months Date — suena 
d,. d. ; 
234 Nov. 25..... 234 234 
234 edie 234 234 
234 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) © 
Aggregate Week | Aggregate 
January 1 to ended January 1 to 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
23, 22, | 23, 22, | 23, 22, 
1941 1940 1941 | 


1940 | 1941 


i 
1,339) 58,429} 61,779 
313} 19,672) 20,506 
705| 31,087) 32,701 


..| 22,106] 27,954 1230670]1278117 


——|—____—_} 


74 


~~ + Clearing began May 14, 1940. 





Nov. 20, Nov. 21, | Nov. 22, Nov. 24, Nov. 25, | Nov. 26, 


New York on 1941 | 1941 "| 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
' | j 
Cables :-— Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
CM: cnn acnkdrdadeats 4033 | 4032 | 4032 403} 40% 
Pc: ct tnieidechs- eedns 2:29 | 2-29 2°29 2-29 2-29 
Montreal, Cem. $.....<000. Tuanks-| 88 -375 | 88-750 | 88-750 | 88-810 88-625 
Zurich (Commercial Bills)..| Grvinc | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 
Shanghai, $ (free rate)..... Day | 5-50t 5-50t | 5-50T 5:50t  5-50T 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)... 23 -90* | 23-90* | 23-85% | 23-90* | 23-90° 
Donel, MEG occ cccseces “| 5:14 5-14 5-14 5:14 | 5-14 


ended 
Nov. | Nov. 
Turkey. 23, 22, 


* Official rate 29-78. 





t Official rate 5-34. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 











Net Available || 
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| Appropriation | Preceding Year 
c Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit | for || —— . pillage 
ompany | Ended Profit tion, etc. = ~y — | Pref. | | Rate | To Free in | Total Net o 
nteres m= 6©FCUDW. Die Reserves eon, | Profit Profit 
orwar . 
| £ £ % £ £ ae 
Atkinson's oo _ See tie ks | Sept. 30 118,667 6, 967 | 178, 213 | 11,950 24,000 | 10 hon + 34,017 125,726 94 026 | 19 
Bristol Brewery Georges & Co....... Sept. 30 568,262 : 233,953 387,618 | 21,958 163,056 | 187 45,000 | + 3,939 460,933 | 211 704 | iit 
Campbell (Archibald) Hoge & King . | Sept. 30 54,412 750 25,375 eS 39,744 || 3,850 10,500 17} 10,000 | + 1,025 48,223 | 23,655 | 15 
Cheltenham Original Brewery....... Sept. 30 | 138,372(c) set 79,494 113,483 i 26,242 31,500 14 11,500 | + 10,252 173,918(d)) 68,020 | 16 
Moors’ & Robson’s Breweries....... | Sept. 30 136,713 6,500 56,982 | 102,136 | 4,452 39,787 | 25 10,000 | + 2,743 i 118,447 | 53084 | 2} 
Preston Breweries Limited ......... | Sept. 30 4,853 137 2,021 |Dr. 2,839 |) are ae oe sae + 2,021 | 1,813 |Dr. 1,343 | Nil 
Starkey, Kyight & Ford ........... Sept. 30 314,015 5,111 38, 937 86,296 H 3,000 30,000 30 5,000 | + 937 240,907 53,084 | 6+ 
DS IGM, sv occcscccascecs Sept. 30 238,252 11,986 62,075 78,138 I 4,690 42,936 173 14,000 | + 449 176,262 52.652 lt} 
Warwicks & Richardson’s .......... | Sept. 30 88,945 we 62,945 97,279 } 15,000 48,000 16 abe — 55 89,550 77,550 | 16 
Coal, tron and Steel | 
Blackburn (Thomas) & Sons ....... June 30 38,584 ash 8.116 11,434 i 2,002 3,900 6 2,500 | — 286 37,138 | 10,197 | ¢ 
Brown, Bayley’s Steel Works ...... July 31 118,589 10,000 82,216 124,932 || 25,000 39,000 13+ 20,000 | — 1,784 | 143,506 | 120.991 | 45 
Financial, Land, &c. I} 
Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated Corpn.. | Sept. 30 24,817 9,439 8,498 44,403 i 8,498 6 aah - 19,189 12,372! ¢ 
Argentine Land & Investment ...... | June 30 93,518 699 31,996 75,139 |} 20,538 4 15,000 |} — 3,542 I 56,821} 20. 299 4 
Rubber | i | 
I ei gs esa May 31 39,995 2,307 7,740 | 10,290 || 6,000 7h 2,000 | — 260 1 23,451 5770 1 
Bantam (Java) ................... | June 30 40,549 1,234 13,079 | 26,189 | 15,000 | 10 nee - 1,921 |) 34,677 | 16,108 | 19 
Buntar ne eee ecnencrescoccsecees | June 30 23,901 106 7,663 9,217 i ne 7,125 6} + 538 } 19,349 & 047 6 
eee | June 30} 30,317 2,000 7,613 | 16,659 | 248 7,258 | 74 + 107} 22,753} 6230) 6 
Jone ao ete tetpaadichbeneswion — = | wen ae is | Saas i wl a . _ - “ | 2 | 11,063 15 
DP ccbsoeeickoeeeenseede ss | June oe , ’ i , 7 i} Bu 277 | 10 
OMINIED ncn nncccscecnocncsswecee April 30 14,552 si 5,816 15,957 4,467 18 1,000 | + 349 \| 13,772 4529| yo 
ech habbekesdhuabeesakece June = sees a Pere ou Pane 7 aes Z — i} ee | 6.145 i 
g I Actas 5 coe chaeeca y ose , , , , 3 “ 727 5 
Pe wacsxe . nhs enseteobs ar cic 30 | 51,430 2,500 12,400 21,057 || 10,312 124 | 2,500 | — 402 i| 48,018 | 10,060 | 10 
extiles | 
Hoyle (Joshua) DED boise cceuane Sept. 30 211,580 | 50,000 61,544 120,275 || 27,526 7s 25,000 | + 9,018 194,164 |} 63,412 1} 
eee, ee June 30 113,261 15,000 25,822 37,891 || 20,000 8 5,000 | + 822 |} 131,445 25 337 § 
North British Raven bbb ee 6udlaneanie | June 30 53,605 21,480 14,555 25,005 || iets em ond + 14,555 79,319 | 20,518 | Nil 
vs rusts i | 
British & Continental Plantations ... | Sept. 30 6,037 | 1,267 3,548 |) ove 1,110 5 1,000|— 843 5,580 1,348 | Nil 
nee _ London Investment .... | Oct. 31 34,307 | 10,414 oo i 7,875 | re ; ne } + 4 | ae 13.04 3 
irst Re-Investment............... 1 Oct. 15 18,879 11,159 ,281 |) “as ,6 _ , | i { 12,193 1 
Investors’ Mortgage Security .______ | Sept. 30 | 202,366 | 79,553 | 101,228 || 27,906 | 39,068 | 10} 12,000/ + 579 | 207,317 | 92'323 | 10 
Scottish National ................. | Sept. 30 | 103,866 30,178 66,659 || 15,000] 8267; 4] .. + 6,411 || 109512] 37.855] 5 
Second Scottish National........... Sept. 30 74,412 | 21,473 | 51,132 || 11,719 | 5,469 34 | see + 4,285 | 77,354 26,666 4 
Viking Invests MEM ee July 31 66,339 | | 63,130 | 92,277 181 24,587 | 15 | 20,000 | + 18,362 |} 36,389| 31/930 | 15 
ther Companies | | iH ; l} | 
Mame Dae CHR oo. occ cscs csccs |} Aug. 31} 84,989} 2,500 13,597 | __ 33,238 || 5,775 | 7,125 7} | — £ 697 || 89,030 42,287 | 12} 
ES eae | Dec. 31 | 5,826,191 | 625,000 | 2,216,909 3,179,460 ||1,071,234 | 1,006,875 5 | wb 138800 ] 4,951,964 | 2,415 5 
Berger (Lewis) & Sons ............. | July 31 129,470 | 11,000 | " 73,470 | 197,742 |" 28,000 | = 36,909) 7 | ... 8,561 || (179,734 | "120,734 | 13 
Brett’s Stamping Company . |} Aug. 9] 25,826; 6,602 15,345 27,130 600 | 9,000 | 15t 5,000 | 745 32,716 21,532 | 15+ 
eas si PSP 33| S228 | bt | ASS] SEE | thon} ausoo| “2 | O°) T ao | alae] ates) | 
b ethane en abbas dadmesaade } Pp » i ’ ’ ’ | , ? eee t ’ i —- 1,00) : 
Clydesdale I ee Mar. 31 | 191048 | 1,505 x 2.841 | 13,133 || 3,363 | 1,150 ; 8 a taal = 1,672 | 19,556 5,222 |! 
oronet Brick Co. ............ | July 31 | 120 7.875 |Dr. 5,760 | aia } ao a ie - J 415 | 7] Nil 
Crabtree E lectrical Industries....... | Oct. 31 | 65,003 | Sa ‘“ 63,672 83,337 || 8,969 | 54750; 17} sl - 47 } 45,119 73,701 | 1% 
Foster Clark Limited -............. | Sepear| aggeas| U2") St'ges | daatsne | “9300! 75,000] 36 | do00] + aaa) Sere60 | Tet | 2 
K. & L. Timbers .......... June 30 45,814/  ... 16,798 20,161 |) ... | 16,084] 10 3,500 2,786 || 24,117 12,851} 3 
Kolok Manufacturing Co. .......... Aug. 31 39,059 2,075 26,011 34,962 || 12,090 13,365 | 120 aa + 646 62,691 | 28,450 | 120 
London-American Maritime Trading..| July 31 8,262 ie 8,077 8,413 1 545 | 5.399 | 124 - | + 1,113 || 9,500 | 9,50 15 
Odeon Theatres Limited ........... June 21 | 647,315 oe 116,020(h)} 190,681 ; 93.789 oss ie + 22,231 |} 477,493} 150,284) Nil 
Prince SOREN, 9 ic tntoceces es = 30 199,429 | 175,000 21,430 35,634 ang 24,060 4 | — 2,630 || 203,864 41.497 2h 
URED, 00 ce déancuésmeecen June 30 | 4,998 3,875 §,153 |! | 2,736 l} + 1,139 || 4,116 2,116 lj 
Scottish Assam Tea ............... Dec. 31 18,398 | i, 000 3,818 7,746 |, } 4,165 & i 347 24,826 4.083 10 
Ste Madeleine Sugar .............. June 30 73,344 29,988 65,905 Ln 27,983 4 + 2,005 |} 19,951 |Dr. 6,424 | Ni 
Strand Hotel RE eo Sept. 30 65,000 | | 65,000 85,346 || 45,000 16,100 | 7(&)! + 3,900 |} 56,000 | 56,000 | 24) 
S (£000's) : \No. of Cos. | j | | 
Week to Nov. 29, 1941 ........... 53 | 10,606 979 8,980 6,316 |) 1,489 1,994 219 | 4 78 9,235 4,330 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 29, 1941 .......... 1,837 | 355,188 | 327 162,898 | 253,175 || 38,938 99,697 16,084 | + 8,179 | 341,966 | 184 163 


(c) After Provision for Excess Profits 


Tax. 


(d) Before provision for Excess Profits Tax. 


(k) Paid on Preferred Ordinary Shares. 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


(h) Excludes £65,000 for Contributions under War Damage Act. 
















DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 


* 
Company _ weal a ne 
+ Final | able ear 
BANKS % % | % 
Imperial Bank of Iran .... 3* Dec.15; 3* 
MINING 
Nigerian Consol’ted Mines.| 10+ | 25 ss 20 
Kent (F. M.S.) Tin ...... 10* -. (Dec. 6} 5° 
Kleinfontein Est. Township} 25* aa Oe tie 20° 
Pahang Consolidated ..... 20+ 30 ae 30 
Rhodesian Anglo-American Sat 6% |Dec.30 S2 
South Kalgurlii Consol’ted| 15* —s wis 15* 
South-West Africa Co. ...| ... 10 he 10 
Southern Kinta Consol’ ted 5* | ... |Dec.17] 5° 
TEA AND RUBBER 
New Dimbula Tea........ ot 12 18} 
Semenyih Rubber ....... 12+ 18 ; 12 
INDUSTRIALS 
Angostura Bitters ....... T}t| 10 2 
Ea escgescuse oan t7} 310 
Australian Pastoral....... oe a 5 
Avon India Rubber ...... Tt 10 10 
Beer (G.) & Rigden....... 4° ei 4* 
Benskin’s Watford Brew’y| 124+} 18' 18} 





OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 











wv 
Name $ 
= 
B.A. and Pacific .... 20 | Nov. 15 | 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. 21 | eee 
B.A. Western ...... 21| ,, 22! 
Canadian Pacific..... 21! ,, 21 | 
Central Argentine...' 21 | , 22 | 
Son Pade irae) --/ 6 | _.. 36 


Gross Receipts 
for Week 


Ending ae 


1941 


$1,350,000 | 
| $2,366,000 
863,000 
| $4,843,000 
$1,603,000 
£31,875, 





+ or — 


4+ 177,000 | 


+ 181,000 | 
+ 6, 000 | 
+ 1,362,000 
+ 194,650 | 
— ae | 


$ Receipts i in Argentine pesos. 


Company 


Beresford (S. & W.) .... 
Bird (Sydney S.) ...... 
Blackpool Tower ...... 
Brett's Stamping....... 
Brooke Bond & Co, .... 
Butler (W.) & Co. ..... 


Campbell, Hope & King... 


8 oes 
ee al ne eee 74° 
--| 91§t) 125 |Dec.15) 13 


Edinburgh & Dundee Inv.. 
Edmunsons Electricity... . 


SEGA, 0s p0cskiusex 
Chesters Brewery ...... 
ee 8 eee 
Dennis Brothers ....... 


Finlay (James) & Co. 
Garrard Engineering... . 


Goldsbrough Mort & Co. .. 
Great Universal Stores ... 
Hattersley (Ormskirk) ... .| 


Heenan & Froude ..... 
Heinemann Holdings .. . 
Hepworth & Grandage. . 


“Int. | 


dav. Pree 
or | Total Pay Prev. 


+ Final 


| % % 
cot At ae 


ae. oil 30 
‘A wee 
..| 1Ot} 15 
ut wee 
| t9t | $13 

ao 
mr 6t 


| able | Year 


&.° 
=o 





3° oe. 
24° koa 
5 Dec.31} 5° 
».| 12g we | 124° 
2° Dec.19, 2 
5 . 25° 
| 6 Dec.15, _6* 
-| 1o¢] 35 |... | 35 
A ee fan te 
7°| .. Nil* 





~ Free of Income Tax. 


ccs imitate rrrrarararcr en TT 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
___ (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Aggregate Gross 





Receipts 
1941 + or — 
25,670,000 + 3,288,000 
44,446,000 + 4,670,000 
17, 303, 000 + 3,623,000 
194; 395,000 + 44,981,000 
38,036,900 + 8,931,000 
| | 1 1,690,875 | + 24,130 





Name 


Limtd. Inv. . 
New British . 
Inv. Trust... 
Bk.-Insur.... 
Insurance ... 
DR ctaccad 
Scotbits..... 








22/6-23/3 
15/0 bid 
8/44 xd bid 
9/6-10/6*xd 
15/9-17/3* 
16/3-17/9* 
15/9-17/6* 


| 11/3-12/3* 





| 
Second Brit. . /6-23/ 


* Free of commission and aie duty. 


Nov. 25, 1941 


*Int. 


Company | or | Tota 


Imperial Tobacco (Canada)}10 cts* 


\t Final 


oO ny) 


Investors’ Mort’ge Security 7t 104 


Kolok Manufacturing -...| 80¢ | 120 
Lon-Amer. Maritime Tradg.|_ ... 12} 
New-Hudson Limited... .. seb 15 
Redfearn Brothers ....... 20+ 25 
Scottish Investment Trust.|  ... 4 
South African Breweries ..| $5* 
Spicers Limited ......... BA ass 
Starkey, Knight & Ford...| 22+} 30 
Stuttaford & Co. ........ 54+ 
Telephone Manufacturing . 2e°| C. 
Tetley (Joshua) & Sons ... 77 12 
Third Edinburgh Investm’t} 47 6 
Trans-Oceanic Trust...... ven 2 
Twyf0rds ...ccccccsceces 2° 
United Kingdom Gas .... 2° 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions 

(Pref. and Ord.)........ §* ove 
Walt (3. Aa) ccecaedc occas ine 10 


Name 


National D. . 
Century..... 
Scottish... .. 
Univ. ~~. 
Inv. Flex.. 


Inv. Gen. oo, 


Key. Flex. . 
(Key. Con. 








| 


ie 
=| 


Nov. 25, 1941 Name 





11/6-12/6  ||Key. Gold.. 
12/3-13/3 _ ||Br. Ind. 4th. 


14/14-12/1pxd ‘Elec. Inds. . . 


13/44-14/44  |/Met. & Min.. 
10/3-11/3 ||\Cum. Inv.. 
14/—-15/— xd ‘Producers -. 
12/3-13/3 xd | Dom. 2nd . 


11/0-12/0 xd |;Orthodox ... 
+ Bid and offered. 


| Pay- 
1 | able 





ee 
E 9 


Prev 
Year 


10 cts* 
| 104 
| 120 
|} 15 
15 
| 20 
| 
| i 
| #8 


a 





Muttor 
Imp 
Pork, | 
BACON— 
HAMS— 


BUTTER 
First b 
CHEESE 
Home 
Impor' 
COCOA ( 
Accra, 
Grenat 
COFFEE 
Santos 
Costa 
E668 (p 
LARD d 
POTAT 
Englis 
SUGAR 
Centri 
cif 
Rein 
Granu 
Granu 
con 
West 
TOBACK 
India\ 


Rhod 

ste! 

cOTTO! 
Raw 


% 
Yarn: 


Cloth 


(a) 





2 
— 
-—- Aaa 
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55) 15 
20 | 16 
84 22} 
43) Ni 
84) 6+ 
52 11} 
50 | TF 
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—_ 


~~ o- 
— ww 
ms on > 


ao t 
~ 
So 
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KOK AO a 
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tt. 
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November 29, 1941 


Nov. 18, 

1941 

CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, ete. a 
Wheat 8. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Rit..c Ss 
Eng, Gaz. av. per wt. (¢)....... 14 9 

Flour per 280 Ib.— 

Straights d/d London......... 33 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. pet cwt. (ec) 29 9 
Oats ¢) os ” ” ”» 13 9 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b.... 14 0 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 
‘ ‘ 4 8 
English long sides ......++..+.-- 6 0 
Imported hinds ....-..+++++-+ ; 4 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 8 > 
Weed . os csccccscvecseces 4 4 
Pork, English, per OU cacessees 8 0 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 132 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, 

et RORE ys casssesavnssecee 142 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Haene PUOGUCOE. .ccccccesecccece 99 2 

Imported . eee here 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

Peete, Gh. .60sc00cwssdeeuscese 45 0 

CE OE cc cceedevesuwenes 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Geaten, Suet. @. GE .csccccesece Nom. 

Costa Rica, medium to good. .*... = : 
€668 (per 120)—English.......... 20 0 
LARD (per cwt.)—Irmported....... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

Bagligh, ROW ...ccccccesccccccce : : 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

CLL DAF, ccccscnsecess 
Rerinep Lonpon— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 

COMIUMEAPUER 2c ccccccvecccees 31 2 

, — 47 4 
West India Crystallised ......... 50 10 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
0 8 


Indian stemmed and unstemmed 


2 4 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 
SD sae ssndinvcesectetuxs 2 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. 

Raw, Mid-American ............ 9°25 
Be TS evcwienteees 12 -05 
a oS eee 16 -85 
ot ee 18-16 
, 60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 25-75 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s..... 28 3 

36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards, 
19 x 19, 32's & 40’s..... 40 6 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited Is. 6d. on return. 
(@) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


Nov. 25, 
1941 


s. d. 
32 10} 
14 8 


33 


oo ofOofr POnm OOrWw 


49 10 


31 2 
47 4 


0 8 


Non 
a 
oof 


d. 

9-25 
12 -05 
16 -85 
18-16 
25-75 
s. d. 
28 3 


40 6 
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a i * Nov. 18, Nov. 25, 
94 1941 1941 
TEXTILES—continued | MISCELLANEOUS 
COTTON —continued d, d/d si Lond 
Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, oe ¢ CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
yol’,* 26,101. .:...:- 15 6 15 6 a s. d 
” in. ditto, 37 ards, s. . le i. 
6x ikGh i ee Me ere es 
7 ena if - if, _ CoaEOR : int / /0 
ee, ee oe fe aires < 4: 
HEMP (Per ton) — Manilla spot . Tartaric, English less 5%..Ib. 3 3 3 34 
wit ety 30/0/0 30/0/0 Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 9/11/0 9/11/0 
: (per ton) — Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 13/10/0 13/10/0 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 36/15/0 36/0/0 Potash, Sulphate........ per ton ons ees 
. s. d. s. d. oe re per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 114 4 1lh 5/0/0 5/0/0 
10}/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06°56 0 6-56 Soda Crystals ......... = ton{ 5/5/0 —§/5/0 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-06 0 5-06 i , 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Nov.- | COPRA (per ton) — S$§.D. Straits me? , 
. a 100 yds. i eee 45 & 45 7 | MRE £isedine keer cehaxdacees 13/5/0 13; 5/0 
‘ ” ” ” 34 9 34 8 | HIDE Ib. —— s. f. 3. j 
sisAL (per ton)—African, Nov.- f s, = ae eee yoke ook 
WMD ve ccsccecenesess es 30 «630 0 CS tere Ae *\ 40/50 lb. 0 7 O Th 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. | Cape, J’burg Ord. .... 0 64 0 6} 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 D: = o G8 20 ik er 0 8] 0. 8 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 | Enslich & Welsh Market Hides — : 
Australian serd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 i — —— f EM » 68 
Cape serd. average snow white... 393 39} Best heavy ox and heifer........ 1 0 0 8} 
— scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24—CO 
ops— | LEATHER (per Ib.)}— 
It Se 45 45 | sole Bends. 8/14 Ib 1 9 1 9 
jo super carded ............ 39 39} ee ae “eae tice 4 3 4 3 
"Ss average carded .......... 31 sl . 1 3 1 3 
oe ee 293 293 Pen rcayeawatheneenesss 2 4 24 
MINERALS | Insole Bellies .............20+5: ‘oo le 
COAL (per ton)— a 4 @& 4 . ’ 2 0 20 
Welsh, best Admiralty .......... 31 7 3 : eee 2 6 2 6 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... a 10f = ot |” Motor Spirit, England & Wales. .. 19 1 9 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— | (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... O 112 0 114 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 | Ry, one pe eh 7 ™ 
Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 | (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 | ‘i ex road tank waggons...... 6} 1 6% 
Tinplates (home, ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 ~~ “ in bulk, England and 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ane 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 _ 62/0/0 eee raseesenveweaviee 9 of 0 af 
mr cfr 256/15/0 256/10/0 Ms achunek agi chaked 23 aa 
ee en Cae RNS Ss 257/0/0 256/15/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American....... 33 0 33 0 
Three months 259/15/0 260/15/0 | RUBBER (per Ib.)— sd. 3. d 
Ra 260/0/0 + 261/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 1 lj 1 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ....  25/0/0 25/0/0 ¢ gree ° 
Spelter (d)—-G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 170/0/0 172/10/0 
nanan, magnets and bars ..... os : = = TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 —25/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery bendbines { 195/0/0 195/0/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— | 
Antimony, English, 99%........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 BOE, SO coc ceccaasncteuedtes 41/10/0 41/10/0 
Wolfram, Empire ....... perunit 2/10/0 2/10/0 IRIN i 5 dows sccecseeeeees 44/50 44/5/0 
Platinum, refined ........ peroz.  9/0/0 90/0 | Cotton-seed, crude ........... 5 : $ = 7 ; 
Sli 48/0/0 48/0/0 SR BIis aoc wccucecsscpe 2/6 
SER sie0s +00. per 76 Ib{ 43130 48/150 tS eta ceestxcares Sea acs 20/15/0 20/15/0 
s. d. s. d& Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/150 7/15/0 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— > 
SILVER (per ounce)— La Plata (new) ............-- 13/5/0 13/17/6 
BR r8aesaredancoccecdences 111} 1lle | CEE Fi ekntnsacadtenacans 20/5/0 20/15 
(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


(e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 15 and Nov. 22. 





UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 


| 
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Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms.) 
2 7 


Unit of 


Measurement 





| Monthly Average 


| 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 











| 1940 


| 


1940 | Sept. | Oct. 


| 
101) 


i—- 


| 


| 


sia 


Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | en Oct. 


| 





‘} 
i 





1941 





| 
106) 








| } | 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... Avg. daily sales |/ ... | | 100 104 108 111) | lov) iz} ne 63) 110, 106) 99... 
[ . See... ome) Fee ea ee eee oS ee 
. ” MUNN sss auckadetanss _ 81; 100 02 05} 109) ) i| | | es 
4. Registered unemployed G.B........ Thousands |} 1,212) 2,756) 1,413 1,791) 1,514 963 830] 835/ 458 411) 369, 302) 277, 270, © 231) 216 
6. ,, United Kingdom ().......... 1,276, 2,813/ 1,586) 1,881) 1,690, 1,035; 903; 904) -505, 457| 420, 342, 316 303/ 260, ... 
ee reports, sieges = 118) "306, 171) "226239; “214) 230, 206/70) «67° G1] «46,43, 45,38) 40 
1. ,, E.and S. England (6)......... a 50,142) 70 9% 93 99) 63| 77) 39 31} 30 21) 18 18! 16} 15 
& ,, S.W. England (c)............. . | 69 157) 83} 84 76 33] 26) 32) 22] 19 19 14 «612 613} 6g 
9. » Midlands & N. Midlands (d) ... e | 165} 371} 144 210 153 92) 69 72 42) 33 27) 20 16 18 13) 12 
10. ,, N.E. England (d)...........+. 2 280| 602} 165, 208 151) 75) 60) 65 41) 36) +30) 30) 25} 23; 20} 18 
UMW. BAIEE... oc cccccccocs . 285, 562} 304) 398, 309 149/114) 111) «64 él 62, 53 50 48 44] 40 
> gy STGRGC dcdsaccee scence a | oe | 156, 158! «139; 89) 89) 87), 51; 46 37] «30; 26} 27] 24) 
OD ft a iis anna powehann . 156) 378) 246, 253/217) 125} 102, 101)/ 73 68 60; 51} 50,45) 40) 38 
Re Opener 2 116) 228 151/164 127) +489] 76 84} «55, 50, 46) S37] 36] 33} 24} 22 
15, ,, Northern Ireland............. |} 36 68} 71) 91] 76, 75] 73, 98 47 47; 1) 40} 939} 33] 29)... 
16, lndustr. disputes. No. days lost... = | 676, 541; 285, 110 107) 78 52 87) 285 187,74 8925, 44) 
olesale Prices: Economist : } i a | 
17. Cereals and meat.............s0: 1929= 100 100} 70-4 93-5 82-4 76-2) 93-9] 99-7; 99-1) 99-2 100-0 100-2} 98-5 97-3) 102-6 103-7| 105-1 
us Other foods ee knels canenaesens - 100, 12-8 78-6 68-4) 76-4 95-4) 96-2 98-8) 108-0 106-7| 108-9 109-7 115-6 116-2 116-5) 116.6 
ee | 53-4 73-7) 58-6) 63-8 93-0) 94-5) 93: ‘4 98-6) 99-8 ‘9 ‘2, 102- 
pia peecanepmeaattiene - | joo 76 ‘3, 108-4! 97-4) 100-0 125-0| 126-4) 126-5| 136-0 135-8 135-6 135-6 135-4 135-1) 135-1 135-8 
21 otal, incl. miscellaneous... i : 100, 67 ‘| ms 77-8 80-3, 104-3) 106-7) 106 | 112 9 112-9) 113-5) 113 a 114-4) 5-5 115 9 116 -2 
Ost of Living: Min. of Labo’ | | | 
22. Food ...., eee ee | 100 81-8 90-7| 90-1) 92-4 107-2| 109-7) 1116) 110-4 111-0, 110-4! 108-4! 108-4) 107-8) 107-1) 107-1 
a gat -wnesecrccannasscassaceces 7 100 87-8) 94-5 95:2 96-4 113-1) 115-3) 117 0| 120-7) 122-0) 122.0 121 3 121-3, 121-5 121-5 122-0 
Industrial securities, Fin. Naws..... 1.1,1935=100 || 102-0 64-0 110-2) 85-6| 78-1, 68-2| 63-5) 66-5) 67-8} 66-8 70-5 72-7} 75-4) 77-7) 
2S. Fixed interest, , yee jee 100 96-8 113-6 128-6 127-6 116-8 122-8) 120-9 122-1) 128-5 127-8 129-2) 129-2) 129-8 130-1 1308 131-9 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (e)...... Mill. £’s 815-0 827-0 948 -7 1006 -2'1132 21495 -3| 493-4 613-9, 1495-3) 98-0| 224-7| 343-71 460-1 651-9 786-1 916-3 
27. » — expenditure (e)... || 829-5 859-3| 919-9 1018 -9.1408 -2 3970 -7 (1651 -0 2049 -4 3970-7 316-1, 728 -5 1098 -8 1416 -9 1872 -9 2284 -5 2615 6 
26. Bank of Eng.: Notes ‘in circ. (f).... | > | 362-3) 258-5| 479-6 487-4 509-9, 566| 607-4 599-8) 608-9 621-7| 628-7, 637-3 650-7 666-1 669-4, 685-8 
. ” Bankers’ deposits (f).. 7-0. i - 62-9} 81-3, 97-2, 103-8 102-8 110| 117-6) 107-8 112-3 117-4) 109-1) 119-9 132-1, 108-4 129-5 122-2 
* cyt GO¥. Sec. B'king Dept. (f): °°: 1 : 65:9 64-0 98-4 103-2 107-0 143) 147-8) 139-0| 140-1) 124-4) 116-1) 1325, 156-7) 160-2 122-6) 136-6 
ring Banks ; | | i | 
a. Deposits... Se ‘ 1,738) 1,791) 2,287) 2,277) 2,248) 2,484 as 2,661) 2,764) 2,829) 2,824 2,946) 2,991) 2,997) 3,115) 3,176 
» Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ 194) 187; 235, 241,244) 5) 8 293) 
%. Discounts .......... een 229, 308, 281 280, 256, 366 401} 373 194 188 173; 193 275 266 315) 270 
SS Meme ee ees : “san “gaa! “954! “ane 301] “94a! 937] 934] 908! $84] 873) 859 853 838,826] 823 
oF 1 lnvestments .... so... ecco ccc ee . 257 348) - 637] 608, 659) 697 725) 821 820848, 880) 902, 955, | 939) 986 
: Interest Rates: Bank rate........ P t 5-498) 3-008 2 2 | 32 i 
38, Three months’ bank bil rey 5-26, 1-87/ 0-58 0-62 1-18} 1-04) 1-03} 1-03) fos! 103, 1-03} 1-03} 1-03) 1-03 1-03} 1-03 
a,» Day today loans....-......... ; 4-47; 1-61} 0-50, 0-50 0-87; 0-76] 0-75 0-75) 0-75) 0-75, 0-75, 0-75 0-75, 0-75 0-75 0-75 
ic Yield on 24% Consols......... - 4-61) 3-15) 3-29) 3-59, 5:76) $-40/ 3-40 5:35) 5:20 3-24 3-18 3-07 3-08 5-08; 3-03) 3-03 
cea | ' | - - ma 
(e) 1937, a ble owing to revised method of ing adopted in September, 1937 (0) From 
January’ Isso" Jan to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised me of counting adop eptember, , b) 
17? , incl Re di , c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
and Linco in ee ee eh ae (e) Game and Self-balancing revenue os expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial 


year, 


bin meluded in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(f) Average of weekly figures. 





(g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 











— 
Vol 
— 
To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 26th November, 194] 
LEAD 
fhe Directors now submit to the Proprietors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 194), with relative 
Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors. as 
The Net Profits of the year, after providing for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution and all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to ies ant £493,522 6 7 Tar: 
Dividend for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, required ... aoe on a £361,250 0 0 Dirt 
Less Income Tax -_ ove eee soe cee eee ee eee eee ose mn ose i ove 180,625 0 0 Fin: 
-_-——- —- £180,625 0 0 — 
It is now proposed to pay a Dividend at Christmas for the second half-year at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum which 
will require - soe ase moe oom oon ese ose sien oo ove ove ons Ke ose £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax sn a oe pie sn sae ae a an ids ae Sal hs sie 180,625 0 0 : 
ans Me & @ NOTE 
There has been written off expenditure on Bank Buildings and Heritable Property ... — i an one aed wie .. £30,000 0 0 Soci 
Carried to Pension Reserve Fund os sos ak sas va ee va ae ten eu sé 30,000 0 0 en 
And added to Inner Reserves against Contingencies, “the Balance ‘of cle sae ons ad ca she we ide “oa oe 70,272 6 7 The 
ts -- £491,522 6 7 ib 
; Li 
All the Bank’s Investments are valued in the annexed State of Affairs at or under the prices ruling at the date of the Balance. Am 
- The Directors record with deep regret the death of Mr. Robert Nevill Dundas, W.S., who had been an Ordinary Director from 1929. Rt 
‘ In virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, the Directors elected Mr. C. Augustus Carlow, Coalmaster, Leven, as an : 
Ordinary Director. Mr. Carlow holds office until this Annual General Court only, but is eligible for re-election. Mu 
The Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (Mr. Maitland) all retire at this time, and are eligible for re-election. Scie 
Auditors also fall to ne appointed for the ensuing year, and Mr. George James Gregor, C.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., offer themseives for re-election. Res 
F By Order of the Court of Directors, a 
WILLIAM WHYTE, Th 
Cashier and General Manager. Me 
She 
Do! 
ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at IIth October, 1941 - 
e. 
SH 
LIABILITIES. 
. 1. Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances ... iat _ it lea oe sn Ss ais on — ion ... £82,007,146 0 5 
2. Notes in Circulation ... one nis ones sail one whe sine — aw we — nie ene we a ron eas ent 4,602,641 0 0 
3. Drarrs OUTSTANDING.. _ sae _ ase ins oo ane ibe sini ua “ 1,019,662 13 7 
4. ACCEPTANCES and INDORSEMENTS of Foreign Bills and other ‘Obligations esa sab one = nite son “a vo owe one om 2,077,186 15 1 
° £89,706, 636 9 1 
5. CAPITAL ... ood vob ne eS ba aa 7 ~ pa a ite iin owe sie se ste .. £4.250,000 0 0 
6. Rest... as ie abe she - - ise sae 4,125,965 510 
’ 7. Proposed Half-y -year’s Divipenp pay able at " Christmas (less Ince ome Tax) oe sal as <a a oN mn oan 180,625 0 0 | 
snicoeenstblitaaccias 8,556,590 5 10 
Torar LiaBILitiEgs... cm don 98,263,226 1 4 n : 
ASSETS. ever 
; 1. Gotp and Sr-ver Corn, BANK OF ENGLAND Notes, Nores of other Banks, and Cash with Bank of England and other London 
é Bankers... cat” Sets” Se ®t el ded te oa tk or unt 
. 2. Money in London at ‘Call and short notice, and Cheques, ete., , payable on demand, in hand, and in transitu ave ses 8,328,124 1 5 pres 
3. British GOVERNMENT TREASURY Deposit RECEIPTS ... — se si gee see in 6,500,000 0 0 om 
4. British GOVERNMENT SecuRitTies and Securities guaranteed by British Government ees “ _ mn .. 34,765,619 8 2 = 
. 5. Dominton AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, BANK OF ENGLAND Stock and ConroraTion Stocks _ _ “ 1,366,453 14 6 han 
6. Other Seeurities wi bil _ ia ant me Sie tes a =" < ist a gis a on 515, 353 10 3 Sert 
otv—sssemsans MSC CR OO § 
7. Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “‘A’’ Shares of £5 ¢ each, a _ and 312,500 ‘‘B” Shares of a each, is b 
fully paid... ‘ . 3,093,750 0 0 . 
8. Glyn, Mills & Company £1,060,000 Stock.. es | Adin Rabie) eas, tae eal’ | ak pow 
9. Brtts discounted (of which {1,740,000 Britis h Government Treasury Bills) bith bee see po - bes a 3,024,395 9 2 of c 
10. Apvances on Cash Credit and Current Accounts ss om si ie iol ‘soe nae jon = ine ... 23,926,630 11 8 the! 
1l. Loans on Stocks and Securities. ... sa 799,436 2 8 c 
12. BANKING CORRESPONDENTS and other Customers for Acceptances end Indorsements end other ‘Obligations, per contra oe 2,077,186 15 1 lab 
13. Bank BuiLpincs (partly yielding rent) ... wis ~ psi as an sag ban dink site a hoa si 380,121 12 1 wo! 
14. Property yielding rent ie ile sib 7 ons shal 174,773 14 1 . 
15. FreeHotp Proprgrtizs in London (partly ‘occupied by Bank ‘and partly yielding rent) . a We bee ose ves 565,000 0 in 
— %,841,29% 4 9 tha 
Tota. ASSETS ine - ... £98,263,226 14 ll con 
SSS Ssh 
pla 
- 
, PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT won 
ank 
tS Se - 
4 It 
To Expenditure on Bank —es and —or" written By Rest at 12th October, 1940... “ ‘a . =—£4,125,965 5 10 th 
off.. * £30,000 0 0 », Net Profits after deducting expenses of management c 
2 Pension Reserve Fund... 30,000 0 0 at Head Office and 228 Branch Establishments, arr 
», Dividend for half-year, -_ at Midsummer, less Income allowing for rebate on Bills Current and providing by 
Tax _ 180,625 0 0 for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution —" OY 
,, Dividend for. atnand halt. -year, exthe paid at Christmas, and all bad and doubtful debts... use a 493,522 6 ' stil 
less Income Tax ‘ 180,625 0 0 
,, Tumer Reserves against Contingencies = 70,272 6 7 ms 
, Balance, being free Rest or undivided Profits, ‘carried shi 
forward ... : 4,125,965 5 10 d 
aikeahaiipialidamedmiaiiae ec 0 
£4,617,487 12 5 {4,617,487 12_> we 





D. Sprep, Chte¢ ceowntant. 
SS 


AUDITORS’ REPORT ve 





pr 
As Auditors appointed by the Proprietors of Taz Royat Bank or ScoT_anp, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, Glasgow and London (City Office), th 
verined the cash with London Bankers, the Securities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other Investments, and examined the details . 
the other Assets and of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fai gr 
Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, and exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's Affairs, as shown by the books, at 11th October, 1941. la 
: GEO. y y , C.A., Auditor. 
Epixpurcn, llth November, 1941. ef TORPHY CA, Adie rt 
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